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When the death of this celebrated artist, in April, 
1825, took place, we immediately sought after 
his portrait, and a memoir of his life. The latter 
was svon procured; buat instead of the former, 
we could only obtain a bust, both of which ap- 
peared in the Imperial Magazine for November 
in the same year. The excellent engraving now 
presented to the public, is from an admirable 
likeness of this distinguished individual, with 
which we have lately been favoured. The me- 
moir whieh follows is original; and as it in- 
cludes numerous facts and incidents not inserted 
in that of 1825, it can hardly fail to interest and 
gratily every reader.—Epitor. sd 

Tue family name of this eminent painter 

was Fuessli, which, for the sake of euphony, 

he altered to Fuseli, after-his settlement in 

England. His father, John Gaspard Fuessli, 

a native of Zurich, in Switzerland, went, at 

an early age, to Vienna, and thence to 

Rastadt, on the invitation of the prince of 

Schwartzenberg, with whom he became a 

great favourite. He excelled in portraizare 

and landscape painting. On leaving Ras- 
tadt, he took up his residence at the court 
of the duke of Wirtemberg, where he lived 
very agreeably, and painted many portraits 
of distinguished personages, until the war 
of Poland and the irruption of the French 
into Germany, obliged him to remove to 

Nuremberg. While there, his patron, the 

duke, died, on which Fuessli returned to 

Zurich, and at the age of thirty-four, in the 

year 1740, he married. Although his wife 

was a very excellent woman, he used to 

Say that marriage was incompatible with 

improvement in the fine arts. If, however, 

he felt any inconvenience in that state, he 
had the happiness to communicate the 
principles of painting to his three sons, 

Rodolph, who settled at Vienna; Gaspard, 

who died in the prime of life; and Henry, 

the subject of this memoir. The elder 

Fuessli was not only a good artist, but an 

admirable biographer, as his memoirs of 

the Swiss painters, in five volumes, and 
his catalogue of engravers and their works, 
satisfactorily prove. He died at Zurich, 

aged seventy-five, in 1781. 

_ The exact year of Henry Fuseli’s birth 

is not stated; but it must have been about 

150.—voL. XI. 





the year 1743. Of his childhood also 
little is known; but he was wont to say, 
that he was a very wayward boy; and 
frequently incurred severe chastisement for 
neglecting his lessons at-school. His 
mother was a very accompli woman, 
to whose instruction, Mr. Fuseli attributed 
much of the knowledge which he acquired, 
and. of whose tenderness he always spoke 
in terms of affectionate veneration. 

Notwithstanding the indications of genius 
which Henry evinced, his father would by 
no means encourage his propensity for the 
art of painting; but did every thing he 
could to thwart his’ inclination. This 
opposition only served to stimulate the 
youth to the exercise of shis natural powers. 
All his leisure moments were devoted to 
the pencil; and he frequently purloined 
ends of candle from the kitchen, that he 
might sit up and pursue his studies when 
the family were gone to rest. Michael 
Angelo was even at that early period his 
greatest favourite. As his father happened 
to have a large collection of prints after 
that great master, young Fuseli caught the 
style by repeatedly copying these engrav- 
ings. But he was not content with being 
a servile imitator. 

Among his juvenile productions were 
several sketches in outline, illustrative of 
a wild German romance, called the Hour 
Glass, representing imps engaged in all 
kinds of mischievous sports. Some of his 
drawings he used to sell to his school fel- 
lows. Having by this means saved a small 
sum of money, he laid it out in a piece of 
flame-coloured silk, which he ne made 
into a coat. Being laughed at for this 
showy dress, he threw it aside, and from 
that moment never could endure any 
thing like gaudy apparel. His father 
having designed him for the clerical pro- 
fession, placed him in the college at 
Zurich, where he had for a fellow student 
John Casper Lavater, of physiognomical 
celebrity. An intimacy soon commenced 
between them, which ripened into a friend- 
ship that lasted through life. 

About this time, a circumstance occurred 
which displayed in a remarkable manner 
the keen sensibility and elevated character 
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of Fuseli and Lavater. A magistrate in 
one of the bailiwicks ‘of Zurich, had ren- 
dered himself odious within his district by 
several acts of oppression and extortion. 
But though many felt indignation, none 
dared to impeach the village tyrant, espe- 
cially as he was nearly related to the 
burgomaster of Zurich. Fuseli and Lava- 
ter took up the matter, by sending an 
anonymous letter of remonstrance to the 
magistrate. Finding that this made no 
impression, they next printed a small pam- 
phiet, entitled, “The Unjust Magistrate ; 
or, the Complaint of a Patriot;” copies of 
which were distributed among the mem- 
bers of the municipal government. The 
affair was, in consequence, brought under 
the consideration of the council, who began 
by calling upon the authors of the tract to 
declare themselves. Lavater and his friend 
immediately came forward, and not only 
avowed what they had done, but offered 
to substantiate the charge by evidence. 
An inquiry then took place, but the magis- 
trate eluded punishment by absconding; 
and his effects were seized for the benefit 
of those who had suffered by his rapa- 
city. 

This generous conduct, instead of meet- 
ing with the reward which it merited, 
created enemies to these two noble-minded 
young men, who were, in consequence, 
under the necessity of quitting Zurich for 
some time. Previous to their departure, 
they completed their degrees in arts at the 
college; and then proceeded to Vienna; 
from whence they repaired to Berlin, as 
more suited to their principles and genius. 
Here they both placed themselves under 
the learned professor Sulzer, the well- 
known author of a lexicon on the fine 
arts. The talent of Fuseli did not escape 
the observation of this able teacher, who, 
finding him already conversant with the 
English language, which he had studied so 
well as to read Shakspeare with ease, 
resolved to engage him in his favourite 
scheme of opening a literary intercourse 
between Germany and Britain. Besides 
this peculiar fitness for such an under- 
taking, Mr. Fuseli had distinguished him- 
self at the Prussian capital by several 
drawings of scenes in Shakspeare’s Macbeth 
and Lear, which procured him the friend- 
ship of Sir Robert Smith, the English 
ambassador, who strongly recommended 
him to visit London. This invitation he 
gladly accepted, and on parting with 
Lavater, he received from him a piece of 
paper, on which was written in German, 
“Do but the tenth part of what you can 
do.” This laconic monition was framed, 





and, on presenting it, Lavater said, “ Hang 
that up in your bed-room, and I know 
what will be the result.” 

It was about the year 1763, and before 
he had reached that which is commonly 
called the age of maturity, that our young 
adventurer entered the British metropolis. 
His first lodging was in Cranbourn Alley, 
and on taking up his residence there, he 
burst into tears, occasioned by the reflec- 
tion that he was not only a stranger in the 
place, but inexperienced in the world. 
A trifling incident that occurred at the 
same time, served also to depress his 
spirits, and which, in after life, he often 
used to relate with much feeling. Having 
on his arrival written a letter to his mother, 
he sallied forth to put it into the post- 
office; but on asking his way of a man 
whom he met in the street, he was 
answered with a laugh and a vulgar joke. 
This treatment quite disconcerted him, till 
he was relieved by a gentleman who wit- 
nessed the circumstance, and kindly directed 
Mr. Fuseli to the place of which he’ was in 
search. 

He did not, however, remain long in 
this situation. Having brought letters of 
recommendation from Sir Robert Smith, to 
Mr. Coutts the banker, and to Mr. John- 
son and Mr. Cadell the booksellers, he 
was received by those gentlemen with the 
greatest cordiality. Through their interest, 
he also soon after obtained the situation of 
tutor to the son of a nobleman, with whom 
he went to Paris. Such was his profi- 
ciency in English composition at this 
period, that in 1765, he published “ Re- 
flections on the Paintings and Sculpture of 
the Greeks, with Instructions for the Con- 
noisseur; and an Essay on Grace in Works 
of Art; translated from the German of the 
Abbé Winckelmann.” 

About the same time happened the 
extraordinary dispute between Rousseau 
and Hume, in which the Genevan philo- 
sopher rendered himself an object of gene- 
ral ridicule by his extravagant conduct. 
Voltaire, on this occasion, assailed poor 
Jean Jacques with as much spleen as wit; 
in consequence of which, Mr. B useli under- 
took the defence of the latter, but anony- 
mously; and soon after the pamphlet 
was suppressed and destroyed, .nor could 
the author ever endure to hear it men- 
tioned. 

Mr. Fuseli had not been long in Eng- 
land before he was introduced to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. On shewing some of his draw- 
ings to that great man, Sir Joshua asked 
him how long since he had returned from 
Italy. Greatly, therefore, was he surprised 
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when told by Mr, Fuseli that he had never 
passed the Alps. Sir Joshua then kindly 
inquired into his circumstances and pros. 
pects. Being informed that his friends 
were adverse to his pursuing painting as a 
profession, and wished him to take orders, 
Sir Joshua said, ‘Young man, were I the 
author of those drawings, and were offered 
ten thousand a year not to practise as an 
artist, I would reject the proposal with 
contempt.” This sentiment at once de- 
cided the judgment of Fuseli, and he no 
longer hesitated-in the line that he should 
adopt. 

Having made up his mind to become a 
painter, he resolved to visit Italy. Accord- 
ingly, in the year 1770, he, together with 
his friend Dr. Armstrong the poet, em- 
barked for Leghorn; but in the voyage, 
the vessel was driven ashore at Genoa, 
from whence the travellers proceeded by 
land to Rome. Here the young artist was 
in his element; but though the works of 
Raffaelle engaged much of his attention, 
and excited his admiration, those of 
Michael Angelo, the early object of his 
adoration, employed, most of his study. 
From them he imbibed that spirit of daring 
grandeur, and romance of invention, which 
distinguished him through life, and placed 
him at the head of his class. At this time 
so firm and bold was his pencil, that 
Piranesi, on seeing him sketch a figure, 
exclaimed, ‘* This is not designing, but 
building a man.” 

During his residence in Italy, Mr. Fuseli 
kept a journal, the manuscript of which is 
still in being, and would, if published, 
prove highly interesting, especially to the 
lovers of the fine arts. He here also drew 
several designs, and painted some glowing 
pictures, chiefly on subjects in the works 
of Shakspeare and Milton. While abroad, 
he contracted an intimacy with several 
Englishmen of rank, particularly Lord 
Rivers, who proved his steady friend 
through life. He also ‘associated with 
young artists of the same country, and 
amongst the rest, with Northcote, who 
painted his portrait at Rome. 

After residing eight years abroad, he 
turned his attention towards England, 
whither he was urgently called by a num- 
ber of persons, who admired his genius, 
and wished to see it employed to advan- 
tage. Having taken Zurich in his way, 
and continued about six weeks with his 
friends, he bent his course to London, 
where he arrived in 1779. The first pic- 
ture he exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
after his return, was the “Night Mare,” 
which at once stamped his reputation, 
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and elicited universal applause. This 
exquisite production was sold for no more 
than twenty-five guineas to the late John 
Raphael Smith, who gained above five 
hundred by an engraving of it. 

It has been said, but erroneously, that 
Mr. Fuseli, while at Rome, projected the 
scheme of the Shakspeare gallery, which 
was subsequently carried into effect by 
Alderman Boydell. That undertaking, 
however, originated with the late Mr. 
George Nicol, bookseller to the king, who, 
at the table of Mr. Josiah Boydell, men- 
tioned Shakspeare as furnishing the most 
copious supply of subjects for historic 
painting. The hint was not lost, and 
among the artists employed was Mr. 
Fuseli, who painted eight fine pictures for 
the work, from the plays of the “Tem- 
pest,” the “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
* Macbeth,” “ Henry IV.” “ Henry V.” 
* Lear,” and “ Hamlet.” The last was 
by far the best of these performances, 
The subject is that of the ghost on the 
platform; and_of the illusory effect of the 
picture a curious circumstance is related, 
A celebrated metaphysician having been 
admitted to a private inspection of the 
gallery before its being opened to public 
view, first paid his attention to the pictures 
opposite to the side where Fuseli’s Hamlet 
hung ; but, on turning his head in that 
direction, he started, and with an expres- 
sion of terror exclaimed, ‘ Lord, have 
mercy upon me, what is that?” 

In 1788, Mr. Fuseli was elected an 
associate of the Royal Academy; and on 
the 10th of February, 1790, he obtained the 
higher distinction of academician. 

Between that year and 1800, he pro- 
duced his “ Milton Gallery,” being a series 
of forty-seven pictures taken from the 
greater works of the English ep.c poet. 
These representations were severely criti- 
cized at the time of their exhibition, and 
even the most enthusiastic admirer of the 
artist could not but allow that he had suf- 
fered his imagination to run into extra- 
vagance, As a speculation, the Milton 
gallery disappointed the painter and the 
public. In a few months the exhibition 
closed finally, and the pictures passed into 
the hands of different persons. 

On the removal of the eccentric Barry 
from the preceptorial chair of the Royal 
Academy in 1799, Mr. Fuseli was ap- 
pointed to that honourable station. Though 
in former cases he had evinced an un- 
common facility in literary composition, 
he was now remarkably slow in preparing 
his lectures, the first of which, on ancient 
art, was delivered at Somerset House, in 
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March, 1801, and was followed by two 
others, one on modern art, and another on 
invention. These were printed in the 
course of the same year, with a dedication 
to that eminent patron of the arts William 
Locke, esq., of Norbury Park, in the county 
of Surrey. 

Mr. Fuseli having held the office of 
professor ae until the year 1804, 
was appointed, on the death of Mr. Wilton, 
Keeper of the Royal Academy ; but as 
there was a standing law, that no member 
should enjoy two offices in the institution 
at the same time, he resigned the profes- 
sorship. However, on the death of Mr. 
Tresham, in 1810, he was unanimously 
re-elected ; and the royal academicians 
repealed the law, in order to enable him to 
retain both situations. In consequence of 
this, he delivered three additional lectures ; 
the first on the resumed subject of inven- 
tion ; the second on composition and expres- 
sion; and the third on chiaro-oscura; but 
they were not published till the year 1820. 

In these lectures, after giving a charac- 
teristic sketch of various writers on art, 
ancient and modern, Mr. Fuseli thus neatly 
compliments the excellent Reynolds. 

“Of English critics whose writings pre- 
ceded the present century, whether we con- 
sider solidity of theory, or practical useful- 
ness, the last is undoubtedly the first. To 
compare Reynolds with his predecessors 
would equally disgrace our judgment, and 
impeach our gratitude. His volumes can 
never be consulted without profit, and 
should never be quitted by the student’s 
hand, but to embody by exercise the pre- 
cepts he gives, and the means he points 
out,” 

In the short interval of peace, after the 
treaty of Amiens, Mr. Fuseli went over to 
Paris, where, however, he staid only six 
weeks, owing to the unsettled state of 
affairs, and the gloomy aspect of the poli- 
tical hemisphere. Durmg his residence 
there, he paid a minute attention to the 
interesting collection at the Louvre. Of 
those inestimable works of ancient and 
modern genius, he conceived the idea of 
writing a critical account; but the rekin- 
diing of the flames of war put an end to the 
design, and the ultimate restoration of those 
valuable productions to their original own- 
ers prevented its renewal. 

In 1805, Mr. Fuseli was judiciously 
employed by the London booksellers in 
revising and continuing the Dictionary of 
Painters by Pilkington, which work he 
considerably improved and enlarged by 
articles from his father’s biographical works 
on the Swiss and German artists. 





One of his earliest friends in England 
was the celebrated Horace Walpole, after- 
wards Earl of Orford; for whose patronage 
he was indebted to the ingenious Cipriani. 
That artist was a favourite of Mr. Wal- 
pole’s, who employed him in many works 
which adorn the elegant villa of Strawberry 
Hill. Mr. Walpole desired to have a 
picture of Hero and Leander; but Cipriani 
said it was a subject that did not suit him, 
though he knew a young and aspiring 
artist who could execute it better than any 
man in England. This excited the curiosity 
of Mr. Walpole; and Mr. Fuseli, on being 
introduced to him, completely gained his 
esteem and admiration. The picture was 
painted, as well as several others, which no 
doubt are still in the possession of the 
noble family. 

The oldest and most attached of Mr. 
Fuseli’s friends was the late worthy Joseph 
Johnson of St. Pavl’s Churchyard, at 
whose hospitable table he was a frequent 
and welcome guest. Indeed so much was 
his company valued, that whenever there 
happened to be a party at Mr. Johnson’s, 
and Mr. Fuseli did not appear to enliven 
the circle, it was pone ta. a blank day. 
His conversation was always pleasant, and 
he was particularly happy in repartee. He 
also possessed strong argumentative powers ; 
but he was a determined enemy to all 
lengthened debates. Whenever he dis- 
covered that he had taken the wrong side 
of the question, he would escape from the 
dilemma, not abruptly or sharply, much less 
with pertinacious rudeness; but with a 
good-humoured witticism. His sallies of 
this kind were extremely felicitous ; but 
though he was a complete master of the 
English language in its grammatical purity, 
he never could get rid of his foreign accent, 
which sometimes gave a ludicrous effect to 
his facetious discourse ; especially when 
set off by a vehement, and often a grotesque 
mode of gesture and action. 

At one time, when dining with Mr. 
Johnson, a gentleman called to him from 
a distant part of the room, “Mr. Fuseli, 
I lately purchased a picture of* yours.” 
“Did you,” says Fuseli; “what is the 
subject?” “TI really don’t know,” answered 
the gentleman. ‘ That’s odd enough,” 
said the painter; “you must be a strange 
fellow, to buy a picture without knowing 
the subject.” At this the other being net- 
tled, retorted, “I don’t know what the 
devil it is.” Mr. Fuseli, “Perhaps it is 
the devil, I have often painted him.” The 
Gentleman, “ Perhaps it is.” Fuseli, “ Well, 
then, you have him now? take care that he 
does not one day have you.” 
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During the exhibition of his Milton gal- 
lery, a well-dressed stranger came up, and 
this laconic conversation took place. “These 
pictures, sir, are from Milton?” “They 
are so.” ‘Milton wrote Paradise Lost?” 
“He did.” “I never read it; but now I 
will.” **You had better not; it will be a 
very tough job.” 

When Fuseli, lived in Berner-street, two 
of his fellow academicians, who were not 
only remarkable for talent, but for sloven- 
liness ; called upon business connected 
with the institution to which they belonged. 
On the subject of their mission a disagree- 
ment arose, and the discussion, which 
commenced above stairs, did not terminate 
at the street door. Fuseli was all impa- 
tience, and at last, with an indirect allu- 
sion to their mean appearance, exclaimed, 
“Come, go away, go away, I don’t wish 
my neighbours to think I have bom- 
bailiffs about me.” 

He had a great dislike to common-place 
conversation. After sitting in silence one 
day while some idlers were in eager chat 
about the weather, and other important 
points, Fuseli started up, and said, “We 
have had pork for dinner to-day.” The 
company stared, and one of them ex- 
claimed, “Dear me, Mr. Fuseli, what an 
odd remark.” ‘Not at all,” replied he, 
“it is as good and pertinent as any thing 
that has been said here for an hour.” 

Though occasionally irritable, his vio- 
lence soon subsided, and the natural affa- 
bility of his temper obliterated the dis- 
agreeable impression produced by the fit 
of exacerbation. 

An eminent engraver who is remarkably 
deaf, tapped one day at the painting room 
door. “Come in,” said Fuseli; but in 
too low a tone to be audible. Another tap 
followed. “€ome in,” again said the 
painter, with his voice a little raised; but 
not so as to be heard by the visitor. A 
third tap: “Come in,” roared Fuseli with 
the lungs of a stentor, accompanying the 
call with an expression not strictly classical. 
The astonished Mr. Landseer then entered 
the lion’s den; but as soon as discovered, 
a hearty laugh and cordial welcome apolo- 
gized for the seeming rudeness. 

Fuseli was sometimes very strong in 
describing characters. Speaking once of a 
contemporary artist, whose morals were 
not the most correct, and the subjects of 
whose pencil evinced a corresponding taste, 
Mr. Fuseli said, “He paints nothing but 
thieves and murderers, and when he wants 
a model, he looks in the glass.” 

The scholarship.of Fuseli was deep and 
extensive. The Latin language he wrote 
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with grammatical elegance, and in Greek he 
was perfectly at home. It formed indeed 
his amusement, and he even com 
Greek verses extemporaneously. ing 
once in company with Porson, he threw 
off four or five sonorous lines, and then 
asked to what author they belonged. “I 
really do not know,” answered Porson, 
after a short pause. Upon this Fuseli 
burst into a laugh, and said, “ It would 
be a wonder if you should; for I com- 
posed them myself on the spur of the 
moment.” 

“When Mr. Cowper was preparing his 
translation of the Iliad for the press, Fuseli 
having seen the prospectus of the work on 
Mr. Johnson’s table, made some observa- 
tions upon it, which being reported to the 
author, struck him so forcibly, that he 
requested the assistance of the critic in the 
revision and correction of his manuscript. 
The request was complied with, and in a 
letter of the poet to his friend Mr. Unwin, 
dated March 13, 1786, he says, 

“I have put my book into the hands of 
the most extraordinary critic that I have 
ever heard of. He is a Swiss; has an 
accurate knowledge of English ; and for 
his knowledge of Homer, has, I verily be- 
lieve, no fellow. Johnson recommended 
him tome. Iam to send him the quires 
as fast as I finish them off, and the first is 
now in his hands,” 

Again, in a letter to his bookseller, dated 
February 11, 1790, Cowper says, “I am 
very sensibly obliged by the remarks of 
Mr. Fuseli, and beg that you will tell him 
so; they afford me opportunities of im- 
provement, which I shall not neglect.” 

On the appearance of this translation in 
public, Mr. Fuseli gave an excellent cri- 
tique upon it in the Analytical Review, to 
which periodical work he was a frequent 
contributor. Cowper, in a letter to Mr. 
Samuel Rose, says, “I have read the cri- 
tique of my work in the Analytical 
Review, and am happy to have fallen into 
the hands of a critic, rigorous enough 
indeed, but a scholar, and a man of sense; 
and who does not deliberately intend me 
mischief. I am better pleased; indeed, 
that he censures some things, than I should 
have been with unmixed commendation; 
for his censure will accredit his praise. 
In his particular remarks he is for the 
most part right, and I shall be the better 
for them; but in his general ones, I think 
he asserts too largely, and more than he 
could prove.” 

From this it is evident that the amiable 
poet was not indifferent to the opinion of 
critics; and it is also as clear, that he was 
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not acquainted with the name of his 
reviewer. 

Mr. Fuseli, besides his knowledge of 
the classical languages of antiquity, had a 
general acquaintance with the principal 
modern tongués. He wrote French cor- 
rectly, and spoke it fluently. The Italian 
he understood perfectly ; of the Spanish he 
knew enough to read the best writers of 
that nation; and with the Dutch he was 
familiar. His memory was remarkably 
tenacious; he used to say, that the appli- 
cation of six weeks was enough to enable 
a man to grapple with the elements of any 
language. He never felt himself at a loss 
in quoting a classic author: and he could 
always tell the part of the work in which 
the passage was to be found. Shakspeare, 
Milton, and Dante were his favourites; 
and all of them have been illustrated by 
his magic pencil. 

As a writer, he appeared to advantage 
in a variety of works, some with, but more 
without his name. 

When Dr. Hunter published his splendid 
translation of Lavater’s Physiognomy, he 
derived great assistance from Mr. Fuseli, 
who wrote the Preface to the work, in 
which he sketched a striking character of 
his early friend. Lavater afterwards dedi- 
cated his little volume of “Aphorisms on 
Man,” to Henry Fuseli, in the following 
affectionate terms :— 

“Take, dear observer of men, from the 
hand of your unbiassed friend, this testi. 
mony of esteem for your genius. All the 
world knows that this is no flattery; for on 
a hundred things I am not of your opi- 
nion; but in what concerns the knowledge 
of mankind, we are nearer to one another 
than any two in ten thousand. What I 
give here is the result of long experience, 
matured and confirmed by various and 
daily application. It will be found, I 
hope, a useful book for every class of men, 
from the throne to the cottage. All of it 
cannot be new; but all of it ought to be 
true, useful, important; and much, I trust, 
is new and individual. I give you liberty, 
not only to make improvements, but to 
omit what you think false or unimportant.” 
This was said in reference to an English 
translation of the book which Lavater was 
desirous to have executed, and which Fuseli 
accordingly published. 

One of the oldest professional friends of 
Mr. Fuseli, was Sir Thomas Lawrence ; 
and such was the congeniality of mind be- 
tween them, that when the Milton gallery 
was projected, it was intended that the 
execution should be their joint concern and 
Jabour. For some reason or other, this 





intention was dropped, and Mr. Fuseli 
embarked alone in the enterprise. The 
following anecdote, however, shows the 
close friendship which subsisted between 
these two estimable characters. 

Mr. Fuseli happening to express his 
admiration of two original drawings of 
Raffaelle, in the collection of Sir Thomas, 
the latter sent them to him the next day 
with a request that he would accept them 
as a small testimony of respect and regard. 
Mr. Fuseli, in return, declared that he 
would consent only to hold such valuable 
treasures in trust, and on condition that 
they should at his death return to the 
donor. 

After the lapse of a few years, when the 
cabinet of Sir Thomas became farther 
enriched by the drawings of Michael 
Angelo, Raffaelle, Corregio, and other 
great masters, Mr. Fuseli insisted upon 
restoring the two pieces, remarking, that it 
was a pity to separate them from their 
legitimate connexions. On the death of 
Fuseli, the president of the Royal Aca- 
demy purchased at a liberal price the 
extensive collection of his friend’s draw- 
ings. 

As professor and keeper of the academy, 
Mr. Fuseli gave such satisfaction, that the 
students, some years before his demise, 
presented him with a handsome silver vase, 
executed by Messrs. Rundell and Bridge, ~ 
from a design by Mr. Flaxman; a token 
of respect which greatly affected his sen- 
sibility. 

Besides this testimonial of approbation, 
he was also gratified, in 1817, by receiving 
from the academy of St. Luke at Rome, 
the diploma of the first class ; an honourable 
degree of distinction, never conferred but 
on artists of the highest order. 

This indefatigable man: continued his 
professional pursuits to the last week of his 
life. The picture which was on his easel 
at the time of his death, and very nearly 
finished, was the scene of ‘‘Constance” in 
Shakspeare’s play of King John. 

He left, however, above sixty pictures, 
most of which were in a finished state, and 
the rest in different stages of advancement ; 
for it was his frequent practice, when he 
had completed the composition, and given 
it some expression and a little effect, to 
set it aside, and engage in another subject. 
It may be worth remarking, that he painted 
with his left hand. 

During his long life, he enjoyed for the 
most part excellent bodily health, and an 
uncommon elasticity of animal spirits. 
His only complaint was an occasional ten- 
dency to water in the chest, for which he 
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regularly took the digitalis. ‘I have been 
a very happy man,” he used to say, “for 
I have been always well, and always em- 
ployed in doing what I liked.” At the 
time of his death he was on a visit to the 
Countess of Guildford, at Putney Hill. 
On the Sunday previous to the fatal event, 
he was engaged to dine with Mr. Samuel 
Rogers the poet; but after taking a short 
walk in the garden of Lady Guildford, he 
complained of indisposition, and was pre- 
vailed upon to send an apology, which, 
however, he did very reluctantly. His 
illness continuing, Sir Alexander Crichton 
and Dr. Holland were sent for; but medi- 
cal skill proved ineffectual, and of this he 
was perfectly sensible, saying to a gentle- 
man who called to see him, “ My friend, 
I am going to that bourne from whence no 
traveller returns.” 

Though it was the season when the busi- 
ness of the Royal Academy is particularly 
pressing in preparation for the exhibition, 
Sir Thomas Lawrence did not fail to attend 
his friend and associate every day. Early 
on the morning of Saturday, April 16th, 
1825, Mr. Fuseli anxiously and repeatedly 
asked whether Sir Thomas was come; but 
before his expected arrival, the venerable 
artist closed his eyes without pain, and 
never opened them more. 
_ On the following day the body was 

removed to town, and after lying at the 
Royal Academy a week, was conveyed by 
a numerous train of mourners and friends 
to the cathedral of St. Paul, where it was 
laid close by the side of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, in life inseparable, in death undi- 
vided. . 

Mr. Fuseli left a widow, to whom he 
was married in 1788; but never had any 
issue. He was an affectionate husband, 
and bequeathed to Mrs. Fuseli, whose 
maiden name was Rawlins, the whole of 
his property. Among his unpublished 
manuscripts, the principal were eight lec- 
tures on painting, a volume of aphorisms 
on art, a German poem on the same sub- 
ject, and a History of Painting since its 
revival. The last work would have been 
of great value, had the author completed 
it; but unfortunately he brought the story 
down no lower than to the death of 
Michael Angelo. Besides the portrait 
already mentioned, there are some others 
of Mr. Fuseli extant; one painted by 
Opie, another on ivory by Mr. Haughton, 
an excellent one by Harlowe, and another, 
more characteristic of him in latter life, by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence; there is also a fine 
bust of him in marble by Mr. Bailey. 


On the 28th of May, 1827, Mr. Christie | 





——— by auction of the finished and 
unfinished works of Mr. Fuseli. The lots 
were ninety-seven, among which were 
twenty-three of the original drawings for 
the - Milton gallery, and designs from 
Homer, Hesiod, Shakspeare, Dante, and 
some historical compositions. A picture 
of “Silence,” from Milton’s Il Penseroso, 
sold for one hundred and two guineas. A 
large painting in oil of the “ Deluge, and 
the last surviving Pair,” was knocked 
down for thirty-nine guineas; “ Eriphyle 
slain by her son, who is pursued by the 
Furies,” (the colouring so vivid, that it 
seems touched by pencil of light,) fifty 
guineas; “A Vision of Sea Nymphs,” 
fifty-one guineas; “ Dante in his descent to 
hell, discovering amidst the flight of hap- 
less lovers, the shadowy forms of Paulo and 
Francisca of Rimini,” sixty-six guineas; 
the “ Birth of Sin, springing from the head 
of Satan,” twenty guineas; the “Meeting 
of Hero and Leander,” thirteen guineas; 
“Love in the Garden,” sixteen guineas; 
“Hercules assaulting Pluto,” thirty-one 
guineas ; “ Venus reclining, and Cupid 
winding thread,” twenty-six guineas; “Sa- 
tan bursting from Chaos,” ten guineas ; and 
“‘ Perseus starting from the cave of the 
Gorgons,” thirty-six guineas. 

Some of his principal productions are in 
the following hands :—the “ Lazar House,” 
and the “ Bridging of Chaos,” from Para- 
dise Lost, were bought by the Countess of 
Guildford. The Duke of Buckingham has 
two of his finest pictures from the “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.” ‘ Noah blessing 
his Family,” Mr. Fuseli presented to the 
ag Church of Luton, in Bedfordshire. 

Ir. Roscoe bought his “ Lycidas,” “ Robin 
Goodfellow,” and several others. ‘Sin 
and Death,” and “the Night Hag,” 
are in the possession of Mr. Knowles. 
The late Mr. Angerstein had three of his 
pictures, “ Satan starting from Ithuriel’s 
spear,” the “Deluge,” and the “ Meeting 
of Adam and Eve.” 

As a painter, Fuseli was more eccentri- 
cally vigorous than classically correct, He 
too often distorted attitude for the sake of 
energetic passion, and thereby rendered 
his figures oftentimes disagreeable. His 
females are deficient in grace, and his 
affected exactness in anatomical represen- 
tation gives an unnatural stiffness to his 
forms. Notwithstanding these defects, 
which make his pictures too frequently 
appear like caricature, he had an exube- 
rant imagination, and a great command of 
pencil; nor will it be denied that the 
British school of art is under deep obliga- 
tions to his genius and learning. 
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NARRATIVE OF A VISIT TO THE MIS- 
SIONARY STATIONS IN THE SOUTH SEA 
ISLANDS, AND IN INDIA. BY THE 
REV. DANIEL TYERMAN AND GEORGE 
BENNET, ESQ. 

In the year 1821, the Rev. Daniel Tyer- 

man and George Bennet, esq. left England, 

to visit the missionary establishments in 

India, and in the South Sea islands, under 

the auspices of the London Missionary 

Society. Having accomplished the object 

of their long and perilous voyage, and 

reached Madagascar on their return home, 
the Rev. Daniel Tyerman being suddenly 
taken ill, died in the above island on the 
30th of July, 1828. Of this melancholy 
event, a brief account was published in 
the Imperial Magazine, col. 91, for Janu- 
ary of the present year; and also in col. 
468, the character was given of a funeral 
sermon delivered in Madagascar on the 
mournful occasion. Since the above occur. 
rences, Mr. Bennet has arrived in Eng- 
land, and from his journal, originally trans- 
mitted to a friend, from the Cape of Good 

Hope, but subsequently brought before “A 

Meeting Extraordinary of the London 

Missionary Society,” held in the Rev. 

Rowland Hill’s chapel, Surry, June 8th, 

1829, we copy the following interesting 

particulars :— 

“TO THE REV. RICHARD MILES. 
“ Cape Town, March 24, 1829. 

“My pear Srr,—In compliance with 
your request, I have the pleasure to send 
you a very brief mention of the principal 
places, &c., visited by my late friend and 
companion, and myself, in the discharge 
of the interesting commission which we 
had the honour to aceept from the Lon- 
don Missionary Society. 

Permit me to preface this rapid sketch 
with stating, unequivocally, that in the ful- 
filment.of the duties which devolved upon 
us as a deputation from the London Mis- 
sionary Society, we have derived the most 
pleasing satisfaction from finding that a 
much greater measure of substantial good 
has resulted from the labours of Mission- 
aries, both to the people themselves of the 
several countries, to the rulers of those 
countries, and to society at large, than we 
had ventured to expect. Nor is it easy to 
say, whether the direct or indirect mass of 
good is the greater, or the more extensive. 
Both are very manifest, and very consi- 
derable. 

“In May, 1821, we sailed from Lon- 
don in the Tuscan, South Sea whaler, for 
the South Seas, by way of Cape Horn. 
We rounded that Cape in the depth of the 
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southern winter (July,) proceeding to 60 
degrees of south latitude, sailing west- 
ward to 80 degrees of longitude, we then 
made our northing; and when we had got 
well within the trades, we sailed directly 
west, through, what Captain Cook well 
calls, ‘the dangerous Archipelago,” and 
reached Tahiti, in 150 degrees west longi- 
tude, and 18 degrees south latitude, in 
September, 1621. 

“Amongst the two groups of islands, of 
which Tahiti is the largest and chief, and 
which groups are also named, ‘ The 
Windward and Leeward Islands,’ we re- 
mained nearly three years, visiting almost 
every part of every isjand. Of course we 
visited every station where a Missionary 
was placed; and, in fact, more than once. 
During this oo we made a voyage to 
the Sandwich Islands, which lie in about 
the same longitude as Tahiti, and 20 
degrees to the north of the line, being 
3500 miles distant from Tahiti. Amongst 
the Sandwich Island, (Owhyhee, Oahu, 
&c.) we were detained four months through 
the censurable conduct of our captain; and 
returned to Tahiti in the same little vessel 
(about sixty-one tons) at the close of 1822. 
In 1823, we made a series of visits to all 
the Missionary stations in the Society and 
Georgian Islands, and to many other 
islands besides; some of them at the dis- 
tance of from three to five hundred miles 
from Tahiti. 

“In May, 1824, we took our final de- 
parture from those most beautiful and inte- 
resting regions, and people, and proceeded 
in a small brig (sixty-three tons) for New 
Zealand, and New South Wales. In our 
route for New Zealand we touched at many 
islands, at various distances from Tahiti, 
for the purpose of leaving native Mission- 
aries from Tahiti at some of them, and to 
inquire into the state of others. 

“From New Zealand, where we were 
most unexpectedly made prisoners, and 
very narrowly escaped being murdered and 
eaten, we voyaged to Sydney, which we 
reached with much difficulty, after having 
been three months at sea, in the place of 
five or six weeks. In New South Wales 
we remained nine months; during which 
time we visited various parts of the inte- 
rior, and some parts of the coast (with a 
view to ascertain the Missionary capa- 
bilities) of this vast region, and most 
thriving colony. 

“From Port Jackson, in June, 1825, we 
voyaged in the Hugh Crawford, through 
Torres’ Straits, than which, we suppose, 
there is not a more dangerous navigation 
in the world: the ship that left Sydney 
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Harbour the day after us, was totally 
wrecked at the entrance of Torres’ Straits; 
and the only two others, that we heard of, 
which attempted the passage from twelve 
to eighteen months, after our happy pas- 
sage, were also wrecked. 

“Through the Straits of Torres and 
Lombok, our commission led us to Batavia 
in Java. In this most beautiful and fer- 
tile country we travelled about 800 miles, 
through Baitenzorg, Cheribon, Samarang, 
Salitega, to the imperial city of Solo, &c. 
From Batavia we next passed to Singa- 
pore; a place which British talent and 
enterprise are making (or rather have 
made,) a thriving and valuable settlement, 
which by the Dutch in Java is regarded 
with great commercial jealousy. 

“From Singapore we proceeded in the 


H. C..S. Windsor, to Macao and Canton, }. 


the only two places in China accessible to 
Europeans. 

“We returned to Singapore in Decem- 
ber, 1825, and afterwards visited for about 
a month each, Malacca, and Pulo Penang, 
(or Prince of Wales’s Island.) 

“From Penang we sailed in a small 
Danish brig, between the Andaman islands, 
for Calcutta, which princely city we reached 
about April 16, 1826. 

“In Bengal we remained nine months, 
visiting the various Missionary stations, 

_ proceeding up the Hoogly and Ganges, by 
Serampore, Chinsurah, Berhampore, Mon- 
ghyr, Patna, Digah, the holy city of Bena- 
res, Chunar, Allahabad, &c. about 800 
miles of river distance. 

“Left Calcutta in the Aurora, Decem- 
ber, 1826, and after spending a few days 
with much satisfaction at Vizagapatam, we 
reached Madras, Jan. 1827. In this very 
interesting presidency, where the beneficial 
influence of Britons—both ministers of 
religion, and the members of the govern- 
ment, civil and military—is unquestionably 
evident, we remained about nine months, 
and, the Missionaries being numerous and 
widely scattered, we were obliged to travel 
more than 3000 miles in palanquins:— 
through Arcot, Chitoor, Bangalore, Cud- 
dapah, Bellary, Belgum, Goa, Caunomore, 
Mysore, Seringapatam, Salem, Quilon, 
Travancore, Cotym, Nagercoil, Cape Co- 
morin, Palamcotta, Madura, Tanjore, Tri- 
chinopoly, Pondicherry, &c. 

“From Madras we voyaged by Ceylon 
to the Isle of France. Here we were con- 
demned to remain seven months, before 
we could fulfil the last object of our com- 
mission, which was, the paying a visit to 
Radama, the king of Madagascar, and to 
the Missionaries in his capital, Mada- 

129.—voL. xr. 
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gascar is doubtless, including the peculiar 
physical character of the island, and its 
equally striking moral character, and the 
nature of its government, the most remark- 
able country which we have visited. 

“In Madagascar we were destined to 
witness a great political revolution, attended 
by a change of dynasty, and the shedding 
of much of the best blood of the country. 
Here also I was destined to lose my 
friend and companion by a sudden stroke 
of apoplexy, after being associated for 
more than seven years and a half! Deli- 
vered from the imminent danger of this 
country, I returned in September, 1828, 
by way of Bourbon, to the Mauritius. 
Thence also happily delivered, I arrived at 
this beautiful town and interesting colony, 
Nov. 22, 1828. 

“In the South Seas all our proposed 
objects were accomplished beyond our 
most sanguine expectations; indeed, all our 
wishes were realized, and we were happy 
enough to leave those favoured and exqui- 
sitely beautiful islands with the most une- 
quivocal marks of our possessing the affec- 
tionate esteem of all the Missionaries, of 
the chiefs, and of the people. 

“In the Sandwich islands, where are 
placed the excellent and exemplary Mis- 
sionaries from North America, we had the 
unmixed satisfaction, for four months, of 
enjoying the intelligent society of those 
valuable men, and received every day, 
from both themselves and their amiable 
partners, fresh proofs of their kindness and 
attention. During our involuntary deten- 
tion, and in some considerable degree 
arising from that detention, that great and 
most happy moral change to Christianity 
took place, which is now being published 
throughout the Christian world. 

“In the islands round Tahiti, and in 
almost all those which we visited in our 

to New Zealand, the most sur- 
prising and delightful moral change had 
even then taken place, in the overthrow of 
ignorance, vice, idolatry, and indolence ; 
and in beholding the changes which had 
been produced by the instruction of the 
natives in Christianity, we derived a satis- 
faction and pleasure beyond expression. 

“In New Zealand, the marks of im- 
provement are few and equivocal. The 
people are ferocious and intractable, and 
still cannibals—as we ourselves very nearly 
experienced. 

“In New South Wales, during our nine 
months’ sojourn, we were laid under the 
strongest obligations to Sir Thomas and 
Lady Brisbane, to all the constituted autho- 
rities, and especially to the Rev. Samuel 

3L 
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Marsden and the other clergy, for their 
singularly kind and unceasing attentions. 
Here we found the government pleasingly 
desirous of cherishing and encouraging any 
reasonable plans for meliorating the con- 
dition of the aborigines, who are certainly 
the most pitiably abject of any part of the 
human family that we have yet known, 
and for whom nothing, or next to no- 
thing, has yet been done, and but little 
attempted. 

“In Java we were received and treated 
by the excellent Baron Vander Capallan 
and his lady, as well as by all the consti- 
tuted authorities and the clergy, with the 
kindest attentions. Here were afforded to 
us every desirable facility for accomplishing 
the objects of our mission. But little or 
no impression has been made on Malays 
or Chinese, and the English have almost 
no religion. 

“Tt is a pleasing duty to state, that simi- 
lar obligations were laid upon us in an 
eminent degree by the governments in 
China, Singapore, Malacca, Penang, Cal- 
cutta, and throughout Bengal, and most 
especially in Madras, and throughout the 
whole of that interesting and flourishing 

residency. 

“In the Mauritius, during our compul- 
_ stay, we received obliging civilities 
and very kind attentions from some private 
individuals of our own countrymen, and 
also from some of the French families, in 
different parts of this physically beautiful 
island. We suppose, however, there are 
but few who have resided in this island, as 
strangers, who would feel regret on leaving, 
or form a wish to revisit it. 

Radama, and the late government of 
Madagascar, honoured us with singular 
and substantial marks of respect and atten- 
tion. The government also, which was 
formed after the death of Radama, shewed 
us much more of attention and kindness 
than we had ventured to expect. Here the 
Missionaries have laboured much, and 
with valuable success, under peculiarly 
disadvantageous circumstances; and the 
prospects were very bright until the sick- 
ness and death of the king took place: 
now they are very gloomy. The painful 
events and overwhelming dangers which 
occurred in that island will always asso- 
eiate with Madagascar the most melan- 
choly ideas. 

“At the Cape of Good Hope, I have 
lived a pleasing sort of hermit life for several 
months, during which period I have seen 
some little of this very interesting and im- 
portant colony. I have also enjoyed the 
society and kind civilities of some worthy 





and intelligent individuals, and have been 
honoured here, as I was in New South 
Wales, with most obliging attentions from 
your excellent chief justice, whose cha- 
racter and talents I am glad to see so 
highly and so justly appreciated in this 
colony. 

“During my stay at the Cape, I have 
witnessed with admiration and pleasure 
the great ee, of this easily governed 
colony. also rejoice to believe, that 
through the wisdom and moderation of the 
home government, the independence. of 
the supreme court, and the prudent 
management of an enlightened press, the 
years of calamitous oppression, so long 
inflicted on this colony, will never be 
allowed to return. 

‘**With thankfulness to the Divine Pro- 
vidence for all the past expressions of His 
goodness, and with exulting hope that I 
may at no very distant period be per- 
mitted once more to behold my dear 
friends in that dearest and best of lands, 
our common country, I have the honour to 
remain, my dear sir, your truly, faithful, 
and obliged servant, 


“ Grorce BENNET.” 
ee 


ON THE PLANETARY MOTIONS, AND THE 
NECESSITY OF THE DIVINE INTER- 
FERENCE, IN ORDER TO CONTINUE 
THEIR MOTION, IN ANSWER TO MR. 
JENKINS. 


Wiruovt any desire whatever to diminish 
the number of those parts of the Creator’s 
works which may be considered a$Striking 
arguments of his existence, or as remark- 
able specimens of his particular provi- 
dence ; and without being in the least 
desirous of explaining a remarkable phe- 
nomenon by a greater stretch of mecha- 
nical principles more than legitimate rea- 
soning will allow, I beg to object to Mr. 
Jenkins’ observations, contained in the 
Imperial Magazine for May, col. 427. 

I do not object to the broad principle, 
that the agency of the Deity is necessary 
to the continuance of the motion of the 
planets, as this is not so easy to determine 
with certainty; but I object to the bring- 
ing of supernatural agency to perform an 
office which may be attained by the usual 
natural laws. I myself have often been 
struck with astonishment at the intricacies, 
and seeming disunion, of the heavenly 
motions; but the more I have investi- 
gated thése subjects, the more cause I 
have had to be satisfied that these seeming 
anomalies are but the links of that one 
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powerful law, by which all nature is held 
together. 

That a planet should require twice in 
one revolution the divine aid, (for the 
centripetal and centrifugal forces are equal 
twice in a revolution) would betray such 
a want of skill, and such deficiency, in the 
original, as we cannot attribute to an 
omniscient and omnipotent Being. I ac- 
knowledge that some shadow of an argu- 
ment, but certainly only a shadow, might 
be raised in favour of the idea of a divine 
agency; but not upon the ground which 
Mr. Jenkins has assumed. We know that 
all bodies put in motion have a tendency 
to lose it, however slight be the resistance ; 
and if it could be proved, that the ethereal 
spaces do offer resistance to the moving 
body, then a divine agency would be 
necessary to keep up the given quantity of 
motion, But as the postulatum cannot be 
granted without proof, and our experience 
offers none, the argument has very little 
weight. 

Mr, Jenkins’ first argument is founded 
upon his four propositions, which may be 
resolved to this one, viz. that when the cen- 
trifugal and centripetal forces are equal, 
the body must move in a circle; but as 
we find that this circular motion does not 
take place, there must be some divine 
influence exerted, in continuing the planet 
in its former elliptical curve. 

In opposition to this, I say, that in no 
part of the orbit can the body be diverted 
from elliptical to circular motion. For 
this purpose, as I shall avoid mathematical 
investigations, I shall premise the four fol- 
lowing propositions, referring to the works 
where the demonstrations are given. 1. 
That the planets move in ellipses. 2. That 
all curvilineal motion is caused by the 
joint action of two forces, the deflective 
and the original motive force; the former 
in the direction of the centre, and the 
latter in that of the tangent to the curve. 
3. That in circular motion, the motive force 
must be at right angles to the deflective. 
(For prop. 2 & 3, see dynamics in any 
mechanical work.) 4. That the velocity in 
any part of a:curve, is equal to that which 
would be generated by an uniformly acce- 
lerated motion over one fourth of the focal 
chord of curvature to that part; (See Ro- 
bison’s Mechanical Philosophy, or Carr’s 
Principia, page 107,) and as in the circle, 
the focal chord is the diameter, hence the 
velocity required for circular motion is that 
which would be acquired by the aforesaid 
motion over one half the radius. I shall 
now proceed to render each of these pro- 
positions apparent. 
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1. There cannot be circular motion at 
A or P. 
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Let us suppose a planet to have arrived 
at, and to set out from, this point with its 
due velocity; in the direction of BMA 
we have the motive force at right angles to 
the deflective, a position essential to cir- 
cular motion, but with the radius S A 
describe the circular arc A M: now since 
by prop. 5, the velocity-necessary to. make 
the body move in A M is that which 
would be generated by an uniformly acce- 
lerated motion over 4 AS; but the real 
velocity at this point is only that which 
would be acquired by the uniformly acce- 
lerated motion 4 LS, as the focal cord of 
curvature to the point A, is equal to the 
perameter (see Bridgestones, page 81,) 
and, therefore, since there is a difference of 
velocity, the body cannot move in the 
curve A M, but must fall without it, and 
move in the direction A B. In a similar 
manner at P describe the circle P K E, 
with the radius P §, as also the equicurve 
circle whose radius is P O. Now, the 
velocity necessary for circular motion at P, 
is that which would be acquired by uni- 
formly accelerated motion over 4 P S; but 
the real velocity at P is that which would 
be acquired over } LS or 4 P O, for PO 
may be proved equal LS; but PO is 
greater than P S, and hence the velocity is 
too great. Now, these are the only two 
points in the curve where the directions of 
the motive and deflective forces are suitable 
for circular motion. 

2. At Band D there is another essential 
for circular motion, viz. the proper velocity. 
It might be shewn by demonstration, that 
when the body has arrived at this point, 
the velocity has reached that which is 
necessary to make it keep the circular arc ; 
but observe the position of the moving 
forces; they were at tight angles before, 
but now the motive force forms an acute 
angle with the deflective, and hence the 
path is incurvated, and the body moves 
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owards P. At L the centripetal and cen- 
rifugal forces are equal, (Carr’s Principia, 
page 154,) where Mr. Jenkins expects 
circular motion; but this cannot take place, 
for there is neither the right velocity nor 
direction of the forces. Hence we conclude 
that no body moving in an ellipse can be 
diverted from that course, except some 
extraneous force be applied, and, if left to 
itself, it will move in an ellipse for ever. 

The second argument of Mr. Jenkins is 
taken from the disturbances of the planets, 
occasioned by their mutual attraction. 
That the mutual attraction of matter must 
have considerable effect upon all the orbits 
of the planets, is agreed on all sides. In 
some parts of their orbits the motion is 
retarded, the path less incurvated, and the 
body drawn more: from the sun; in other 
points, the motion is accelerated, the orbit 
more incurvated, and the body drawn 
nearer the sun; whilst in Venus and Mars 
the orbits are turned and looped, presenting 
a very curious kind of motion. In the 
inferior planets, these irregularities are 
nearly opposite; that is, the retardations 
and accelerations nearly compensate each 
other in the course of a revolution, and the 
overplus shews itself in the retreat of the 
line of the apsides; but in these two 
planets, this retreat is very small; in the 
planets Earth and Mars, it is greater. 
But in the other superior planets, Jupiter 
and Saturn, we see this irregularity very 
remarkably evinced. 

Besides the retreat of the line of the 
apsides of Jupiter, and the precession of 
that of Saturn, we see also a diminution of 
the time of a revolution. In the time of a 
revolution of Jupiter, we see a diminution 
of one hour and a half; in that of Saturn, 
of seven hours. In the moon, the irregu- 
larities are more striking on account of the 
double motion. According to Mr. Jen- 
kins’ idea, the Deity counterbalances the 
effects of these disturbances; but we find he 
does not; the irregularities take place, and 
these effects accumulate, and will at some 
future time, should our system be so long in 
duration, change the very face of nature. 

But the question is, Do the effects of 
these irregularities, as observed by teles- 
copes, agree with the results obtained by 
calculation. In all cases the identification 
is complete; and more than this, the phi- 
losopher has pointed out to the observer, 
results which he had never suspected, but 
which were necessary to be taken into 
account in all his observations. If obser- 
vations agree with theory, and these obser- 
vations are correct, the theory must be so 
too; but time has stamped correctness 
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upon the observations, and hence it follows, 
that time will stamp, and has stamped, 
correctness upon the theory also. 

What is this theory? It is a simple law 
of nature—mutual attraction, or universal 
gravitation.. If there had been any inter- 
ference of the Deity, the results could not 


have agreed with the observations; but in 


order to reconcile the one with the other, 
some allowance must have been required 
to be made. But no allowance is neces- 
sary, and therefore we must conclude, that 
the Deity has so skilfully performed his 
work, that it requires no interference on 
his part to make it perform its various 
functions. 

Questions which occur in this depart- 
ment of the study, (observes Dr. Robison, 
in speaking of the disturbances of planetary 
motions,) are generally of the most delicate 
nature, and require the most scrupulous 
attention to a variety of circumstances. It 
is not enough to know the direction and 
intensity of the disturbing force in every 
point of a planet’s motion, we must be able 
to collect into one aggregate, the minute 
and almost imperceptible changes that have 
accumulated through perhaps a long tract 
of time,.during which the forces are con- 
tinually changing both in direction and in 
intensity, and are frequently combined with 
others. Few things are more pleasing 
than being able to trace order and har- 
mony in the midst of seeming confusion 
and derangement, No where, in the wide 
range of speculation, is order more com- 
pletely effected.” 

All the seeming disorder termimates in 
the detection of a class of subordinate 
motions which have regular periods of 
increase and diminution, never arising to a 
magnitude that makes any considerable 
change in the simple elliptical motions, 
so that finally, the solar system seems cal- 
culated for almost eternal duration, without 
sustaining any deviation from its ne 
state, that will be- perceived by any besides 
astronomers. The display of wisdom in 
the selection of this law of natural action, 
and in accommodating it to the various 
circumstances. which contribute to this 
duration and constancy, is surely one of 
the most engaging objects that can attract 
the attention ef mankind. J. 

Manchester, May 7, 1829. 

a 
MEPHITIC GASES IN MINES. 

Mr. Epiror, 

Srr,—The compliment Mr. Bakewell has 
paid me in his communication upon hydro- 
gen gas, inserted in the number of your 
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valuable work for Sept. col. 812, calls upon 
me, although not in direct terms, to notice 
the positions he has there laid down. I 
owe it equally to several other gentlemen, 
who, with great urbanity, as well verbally 
as in writing, have noticed the “ Essays on 
Mephitic Gases in Mines,” inserted in the 
Imperial Magazine for 1828, to request 
you will add, if they meet your approba- 
tion, the following remarks to those you 
have already published upon that impor- 
tant subject.—Sir, respectfully yours, 


King Square, London. 


Hydrogen gas exists in water, in coal, 
and in a variety of other mineral sub- 
stances; and in mines, this gas, as has 
been already stated in the essays above 
mentioned, is frequently detached from its 
connexion with oxygen in water, by the 
affinity of oxygen for divers minerals, and 
from coal by subtile exudations, and by 
the heat generated on the decomposition of 
those mineral, animal, and ‘vegetable sub- 
stances, which, in mining operations, con- 
stitute the refuse of a mine. Mr. Bake- 
well gives us three modes of clearing a 
mine from this deleterious gas. The first 
is “by having operings above every part 
in work, where danger is apprehended, so 
as to give free egress to the gas.” I pre- 
sume Mr. B. does not recommend. these 
openings to extend to the earth’s surface, 
because such openings would involve the 
miner in expenses too heavy for mining 
operations to endure; but he recommends 
indentations in the roof of a mine, to a 
height which would receive all the hydro- 
gen gas, and thus clear the mine from this 
deadly intruder. On this position I would 
observe, it is by no means desirable that 
the roof of a working mine should be 
injured at all, because it is in general one 
of the most arduous tasks the miner has 
imposed upon him, during the working of 
a coal mine, to keep it up; but these per- 
forations would constitute a broken roof, 
and increase tenfold the danger of its fall, 
whereby the works would be ruined, and 
the miners buried in the ruins. In coal 
mines the works proceed daily; therefore 
day after day these openings would be 
called for; and it would require a set of 
miners for this specific purpose, which 
would create altogether an expense much 
too heavy for the proprietors to bear; and 
after all, I conceive it is impossible to per- 
forate the roofs of many coal mines suffi- 
ciently high and wide to furnish apertures 
capacious enough to receive all the gas 
which occasionally issues from the parts 
adjacent into these mines. 


Wu. CotpweLt. 
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Mr. Bakewell’s second mode is, “To 
have flexible tubes, one end open at the 
place where the gas might accumulate, the 
other end having an air-pump fixed thereto, 
the working of which would draw out the 
gas.” Were a coal mine similar in its 
dimensions to an apartment in a house, or 
even toa large hall, this might be practi- 
cable; but in a mine which extends, taking 
in all its sinuosities, a mile, such an appa- 
ratus would be totally inefficient. But coal 
mines exist where ventilations by stoves 
extend, taking in all their complicated 
ramifications, ten miles, and even much 
greater lengths; the breadth in some com- 
partments being very great, and in others 
sO narrow as merely to permit the passage 
of a single miner at once. The quantity of 
gas which the largest air-pump could, 
through flexible tubes, draw to the foot of 
a’ shaft in such mines as these, would be 
comparatively nothing. 

The third mode which Mr. Bakewell 
recommends is, ‘‘to have a perpetual 
lamp, burning near the roof of the parts in 
work, so as to consume the gas as it issues 
from the works.” The issues of hydrogen 
gas from the surrounding substances, and 
their entrance into a mine, cannot be calcu- 
lated upon, much less regulated by the 
wisdom of man; they are like the winds 
of heaven, or the vapours of the atmo- 
sphere ; we feel them, but whence they 
come, and why they come, at any precise 
period of time, we know not; and their 
coming and going are equally beyond the 
control of mankind. More subtile than 
atmospheric air, and tremendously more 
active, hydrogen gas is an enemy to be: 
shunned when felt; but not to be held 
under discipline, even by miners. Alas? 
for the wisdom of man; it may evade, but 
cannot regulate, the tremendous operations. 
of hydrogen gas in mines. But, without 
this salutary regulation, a perpetual lamp. 
immediately beneath the roof of a mine, 
subject to the infection of this gas, would 
be the most perilous engine which could 
by any possibility be introduced therein. 
I cannot see how it could do otherwise 
than explode the whole volume of hydro~ 
gen gas, then in that compartment of the- 
mine, whenever there was a plenum, or an 
approach thereto; and when and how this 
plenum introduces itself, whether during a 
night, a day, or in an hour, or a moment, 
where is the miner who can furnish infor- 
mation? ; 

Mr. Bakewell informs us, that “hydro- 
gen gas is quite innocent, if brought into 
contact with a blaze, and the oxygen of 
atmospheric air in small quantities, and 
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under proper management; and the gas 
that emits from coal works may, no doubt, 
be brought to give light to those dreary 
regions; at any rate, it might all be con- 
sumed in safety; and, indeed, I am told 
it is consumed in some mines.” 

Mr. B. here alludes to gas-works, which 
furnish to the public gas extracted from 
coal, creating a brilliant light, in private 
buildings as well as in public streets, with- 
out danger; and these are quoted as exam- 
ples to miners; intimating that, instead of 
creating danger, perpetual lamps beneath 
the roof would consume hydrogen gas, 
illuminate the mines, and convert these 
dreary regions into brilliant habitations. 
Happy would be such a day! On be- 
holding it, how would gratitude to Divine 
Providence swell the bosom of the miner. 
But in all gas-works, the first object of the 
engineer is to chain this tremendous lion. 
In retorts of iron he is generated, trained 
up in iron tubes, dressed in iron cylinders, 
moved from den to den of similar mate- 
rials, and when matured, confined in that 
capacious iron cage denominated a gaso- 
meter. From this cage, he moves along 
iron mains and collateral tubes to the 
point of exhibition; and there, through 
minute pores, perspires, in bickering flames, 
brilliances of the most enchanting cast, and 
far and wide shuts out darkness from his 
amphitheatre. Harmless and innocent be- 
neath these iron curbs, if he breathes out 
flame, it is not the flarae of destruction, 
but of delight; serene as a lamb, he serves 
his keeper, and thousands flock to gaze 
with perfect security. Where is the en- 
gineer who can thus seize upon and con- 
fine this lion amidst his earthly den? Who- 
ever he is, he is the doctor for the miners; 
but if he cannot in the first instance effect 
this, instead of the physician, he becomes 
the destroyer. He who can convert this 
furious lion, this deadly enemy of miners, 
into an innocent lamb, and soothe him into 
,a genial friend, is a physician of value be- 
yond all estimate; he shall have my best 
thanks, and I doubt not the best thanks of 
every well-wisher to mankind. 

Ifydrogen gas, even in works constructed 
by first-rate engineers, and conducted by 
artisans of the first class, is a substance so 
formidable and destructive, that, through- 
out the whole of the processes to which it 
is needful to subject it, the utmost caution 
is absolutely necessary, in order to prevent 
accidents, some of which might involve in 
their action the destruction of both the 
works and workmen. Instead of treating 
the jet of gas with flame which issues from 
an aperture at the extremity of a small 





pipe, so fine that the smallest needle would 
plug it up, let this flame be applied to the 
open end of a main pipe, or to a gasome- 
ter; and what is the immediate conse- 
quence? The consequence is similar to 
what, under the same circumstances, takes 
place in a mine: an explosion ensues; and 
woe unto those who are within the reach 
of its tremendous operations ! 

I have heard it asserted again and again, 
by several gentlemen besides Mr. Bake- 
well, “that hydrogen gas is consumed in 
some mines.” But although I have sedu- 
lously endeavoured to trace these asser- 
tions -to their source, I have never been 
able to go one jot farther than Mr. B. 
very cautiously does in his essay, viz. I am 


| told that this is the case: the where and 


when, I never could to this moment dis- 
cover. That small jets of gas, issuing 
through fissures in a stratum of coal then 
being worked, situate in airy places near 
the shaft of a mine, are occasionally fired 
and suffered to burn, even a whole right, 
and that the miners sometimes light their 
candles at these flames in the morning, I 
know perfectly well, because I have seen 
them myself; but I always objected to this 
as an abuse—on this score, that without 
rendering essential service to any one, it 
unnecessarily filled the mine with annoying 
smoke. But had these jets of gas been 
situated in the interior of the mine, at a 
distance from the shaft, I should have 
denounced the man who fired them, as 
one who endangered his fellow miners 
without a cause; because, while the burn- 
ing of these isolated jets would have been 
like a drop to the ocean of gas in a mine, 
they might, and no doubt some of them 
would have caused an explosion. I would 
travel with great pleasure a considerable 
distance to examine a mine wherein hydro- 
gen gas is consumed effectually, merely to 
ascertain the process, and publish it to the 
world. 

Certain portions of the contents of Mr. 
Bakewell’s letter are not new. In my 
‘Essays on Mephitic Gases in Mines,” 
inserted in the Imperial Magazine for 1828, 
blowing apparatus and air pumps are recom- 
mended, upon a large scale, in columns 
726 to 729; hydrogen gas is described in 
columns 226 to 230, &c. &e. Sir H. 
Davy’s lamps are noted in columns 35, 
921, &c. From this gentleman, as well 
as those who have favoured me with com- 
munications upon this subject, I am sorry © 
to differ in opinion; but having one end 
in view in all my researches and in all I 
publish, viz. Truth, this difference will 
naturally ensue whenever any thing con- 
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trary to my ideas of the nature and fitness 
of things is advanced; and in this respect, 
I conceive I may claim with men in gene- 
ral, a genial mind. To Mr. Bakewell, 
however, I must award his meed of praise. 
Not one, out of the numerous communi- 
cations with which I have been favoured, 
or have seen published since the “ Essays 
on Mephitic Gases in Mines” were in- 
serted in the Imperial Magazine, embodies, 
in so concise and conspicuous a form, the 
subjects on which he writes, as his letter ; 
although several others contain all the 
modes of prevention or cure which he pro- 
poses, and some of them additional modes 
in rich abundance; but, alas! all of these 
I conceive are ineffectual remedies. 

Many gentlemen understand the nature 
of hydrogen and carbon, also their union 
and action, as gases, who have not had the 
same opportunities of witnessing the ope- 
rations of these gases upon the large scale 
in mines, which they have had of making 
experiments upon them in the small way 
in a laboratory, and, therefore, while they 
write accurately, as to the gases, they rea- 
son inaccurately as to their operations in 
mines; because they reason by a supposed 
analogy, while the analogy is by no means 
perfect. Yet, I conceive nothing would 
conduce to the dissemination of useful 
knowledge, even upon this subject, more 
{except frequent descents into, and per- 
sonal examinations of mines) than friendly 
discussions in periodical publications. 

——_@——_ 


OBSERVATIONS ON SIR ISAAC NEWTON’S 
ALLEGED PROOF OF THE EXTENSION 
OF TERRESTRIAL GRAVITATION TO THE 
MOON, 


Mr. Epiror. 

Srr.—Finding by the letters of various per- 
sons, that my papers in your miscellany 
excite more attention than I supposed this 
age of mawkish poetry and sickly romance 
could bestow on such subjects, I feel it 
necessary to dislodge the advocates of er- 
roneous philosophy from their supposed 
impregnable citadel, in Newton’s pretended 
proof that the Moon falls in its orbit 
exactly such quantity as a stone falls at the 
earth, distances being duly considered. 

For as I allege that gravis, weight, or 
gravitation, is a mere local effect of the two- 
fold motions of the earth or any planet, it 
is obviously impossible that any body, like 
the moon, which does not partake of both 
the earth’s motions, should be the analogous 
patient of those motions. 

I had long considered this coincidence 
as likely to be well founded, owing to the 
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intimate connexion of the earth and moon. 
It seemed not improbable that as the earth 
moved the moon, the law of force which 
affected terrestrial bodies might in like man- 
ner affect the moon, and really I gave New- 
ton/credit for the ingenuity of this verifica- 
tion. As, however, the moon, like a stone 
on the earth, is not carried round by the 
diurnal motion; and as the combination of 
the same forces which deflect terrestrial 
bodies towards the centre does not apply to 
the moon and planets, I have latterly di- 
rected some attention to this stronghold of 
those who still have faith enough to believe 
in principles of attraction, repulsion, and 
gravitation. 

I take it for granted that all your readers 
are familiar with Newton’s diagram on this 
subject. It is in the Cyclopedias which you 
publish, and is put forward with emphasis 
in every elementary book on natural philo- 
sophy. I have many objections to it, but I 
will at present trouble you with no more than 
three, and, for the sake of precision, I will 
give them in numbered paragraphs. 

1. Those who consult or remember the 
diagram, will observe, that Newton draws 
a curve and a tangent, i.e. two lines con- 
verging to a point or 0 distance, and ex- 
panding to indefinite distances. Of course 
the successive distances between two such 
lines would somewhere express any re- 
quired quantity. This then is the entire 
secret. He wanted 15,736 Rhynland feet, 
and of course he could easily find them at 
the distance of about half a minute of a 
degree, or a minute of time.* He could of 
course have found also any other desired 
quantity at some other points of the said 
diverging lines. We shall not, I trust, be 
told, that there was any charm or sanctity 
in a minute, or half a degree. _It is true, the 
astrologers say that these divisions of space 
and time were given from above to Seth, the 
first astrologer; but I don’t believe this 
legend. It seems, however, that Newton 
found that it accorded for a minute, but he 
omitted to state that it accords only for a 
minute, and not for a second, nor half a 
minute, nor for a degree, nor an hour. The 
lines do not diverge with the law of falling 
bodies ;_and, therefore, as there is no charm 
in a minute, the coincidence at that single 
point proves nothing, and the attempt to 
make it prove any thing is a sophism. 

2. The arbitrary relations of the lines in 
the trigonometrical canon, have, and can 
have, no relation whatever to the equable 
physical forces in nature. A versed sine, 





# In the period there are 39676 minutes of time, 
and in the space 21500 minutes in 360 degrees. 
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therefore, was an unsuitable gauge; par- 
ticularly a vanishing versed sine at the 
crown of an arc. The forces that move 
a planet through a quadrant are equal 
throughout ; and therefore the mean versed 
sine at 45° was the only measure of the 
actual deflection. There would be quite as 
much reason for taking the versed sine 
from 89° 59’ to 90 as that from 0° to 1’; 
but then the former would have given about 
120,000 feet instead of 153, while that 
between 45° and 45° 1’ would have been 
about 60,000 feet, and have put Newton’s 
hypothesis to flight. 

3. The only method by which, in a 
mean result, relevancy could be confirmed 
on any such calculation, would have been 
to draw a straight line from the apex exactly 
equal in length to the quadrant meeting 
the secant of 90°. This line would then 
be in the mean direction of the whole arc, 
or at 39° 27’, and would lie as a mean be- 
tween the chord of the quadrant, and a line 
drawn to meet the tangent of 45°, and 
hence a curvilinear orbit is a necessary re- 
sult. If then a perpendicular were let fall 
from the tangent of the apex to this line, 
at 197,106. Rhynland feet, or 201,467 
English feet, from the apex, or about half a 
minute of a degree, the said perpendicu- 
lar, or true fall, would be 162,120 Rhyn- 
land feet, ov 165,800 English feet, instead 
of Newton’s arbitrary vanishing versed 
sine of 15,736 Rhynland feet, or 16,083 
English feet, or above 10,000 times more. 

The whole of this calculation and pre- 
tended proof is therefore a gross fallacy— 
logical, physical, mechanical, and mathe- 
matical—and yet it is the solitary proof of 
the too famous principle of universal gra- 
vitation. It is that vaunted process by 
which Newton is said, by his school, 
to “have carried the power which makes 
an apple fall from a tree, to the heavens! 
‘&e. ke.” How it has passed current for 
140 years, it is difficult to imagine, Those 
who know nothing about Rhynland feet, 
(an odd measure to mingle with it,) those 
who did not know that gravitation meant 
weight, and who knew nothing of versed 
sines, and tangents, and fluxions, were 
doubtless mystified; while those who 
ought not to have been imposed upon, 
either received it as plausible on authority, or 
connived at what so well pleased the world. 

The objection No. 1, applies with equal 
force to another proof, that if the moon 
revolved at the earth’s surface, the versed 
sine of a second would be 1644, for it 
would not hold as a measure if taken for 2 
seconds, or for a minute, or an hour. 

In like manner, the comparison between 
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a planet and a terrestrial projectile is but 
an analogy, not an identity of causes. AH 
bodies operated upon by two forces, in 
different directions, move alse like a pro- 
jectile, or a planet, but it would be as 
absurd as gratuitous to say, that therefore 
they are moved by the same species or 
identity of force. 

All these mistakes are, however, more 
deeply seated than can be briefly explain. 
ed. Geometricians, in illustrating the ce. 
lestial motions, evidently imagine, that in 
a diagram they include a succession of 
time. Thus they draw an orbit, performed 
in a series of months or years, and then 
reason .on the geometrical relations of the 
whole figure, as governing the planet at 
every movement. The causes are always 
alike, but they are made circular, elliptical, 
&c, and reasoned upon as subordinate at 
every moment to the lines and properties 
of circles, ellipses, &c. which figures are 
but mere pictures of a long succession of 
results, and the shape of which pictures has 
no connexion with the simultaneously ope- 
rating causes. The present is a case in point. 

A versed sine is taken at the apex of an 
are, in necessary subordination to the rela- 
tions of the versed sine of an apex; but 
what have the forces of nature to do with 
an apex, or with the human imagination of 
a versed sine at that place? Average, or 
means of the entire result, are of course the 
only quantities on which we can reason, 
and not on lines accidentally generated by 
our mode of drawing and viewing the 
figure. In other words, I should say, that 
the general functions of the whole figure 
alone express the forces of nature which 
produce it, and not the functions of any 
point in relation to the rest, which rest in 
that sense is not simultaneous. This error 
pervades the entire Principia, and most 
other similar works, the causes at every 
point being made subservient to its geome- 
trical relations to the ultimate figure, and a 
present object is thereby made to portray, 
as in present dependence, a period of time, 
and a succession of distant effects. 

If encouraged to do so, I could give a 
common-sense mechanical theory of — 
ary motion; but I repeat my fears of being 
intrusive on you and your readers. Ina 
former number I referred to some Theorems 
on these subjects. They were printed in 
London, while I was on my late tour ; and, 
as is too often the case, I am sorry to say, 
they are marred by so many errors of the 
press, that I now lament their circulation ; 
and I hope this notice will meet the eye of 
some of their readers. 

I may briefly observe that, planetary 
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motion is connected with that line described 


in paragraph 3, as above. That that line 
of direction, or its corresponding curve, is 
incrementally produced by two equal con- 
stant forces acting at right angles. 1. The 
medium of space acting on the right-hand 
side of the planet, as seen from the sun, 
and moved by the sun. And, 2, the sum 
of the infinite decreasing series of reactions 
beyond the planet, which infinite series is 
well known to be always equal to 1, or to 
the original force, at the place of the planet. 
These concur on the right-hand off qua- 
drants, carry the planet, at every point, in 
the line alluded to; and coinciding in that 
quadrant, turn the planet at the same time 
on its axis, with the required velocity. 

These elements I can expand to a satis- 
factory and rational system, but, in the 
mean time, I have said enough to enable 
any ingenious lover of truth, who has read 
Euclid, to gratify himself and others. 

R. Parcurps. 
Knightsbridge, August 15th, 1289. 
—@~——- 
ON THE APHIS LANATA, OR AMERICAN 
BLIGHT. 

Ovr apple-trees are greatly injured, and 
some annually destroyed, by the agency of 
what seems to be a very feeble insect. We 
call it, from habit, or from some unas- 
signed.cause, the “ American blight (Aphis 
lanata):” this noxious creature being known 
in some orchards by the more significant 
name of “white blight.” In the spring of 
the year, a slight hoariness is observed 
upon the branches of certain species of our 
orchard fruit. As the season advances, 
this hoariness increases; it becomes cot- 
tony; and towards the middle or end of 
summer, ‘the under sides of some of the 
branches are invested with a thick downy 
substance, so long, as at times to be sen- 
sibly agitated by the air. Upon examin- 
ing the substance, we find that it conceals 
a multitude of small, wingless creatures, 
which are busily employed in preying 
upon the limb of the tree beneath. is 
they are well enabled to do, by means of 
a beak terminating in a fine bristle. This 
being insinuated through the bark and the 
sappy part of the wood, enables the crea- 
ture to extract, as with a syringe, the sweet 
vital liquor that circulates in the plant. 
This terminating bristle is not observed in 
every individual: in chose that possess it, 
it is of different lengths, and is usually, 
when not in use, so closely concealed 
under the breast of the animal, as to be 
invisible. In the younger insects it is often 
manifested by protruding, like a fine ter- 

130.—von. xr. 





mination to the anus; but as their bodies 
become lengthened, the bristle is not in 
this way observable. The alburnum, or 
sap wood, being thus wounded, rises up in 
excrescences and nodes all over the branch, 
and deforms it; the limb, deprived of its 
nutriment, grows sickly ; the leaves turn 
yellow, and the part perishes. Branch 
after branch is thus assailed, until they all 
become leafless, and the tree dies. 
Aphides, in general, attack the young 
and softer parts of plants; but this insect 
seems easily to wound the harder bark of 
the apple, and by no means makes choice 
of the most tender parts of the branch. 
The insect is viviparous, or produces its 
young alive, forming a cradle for them, 
by discharging, from the extremities of its 
body, a quantity of long cottony matter, 
which becoming interwoven and entangled, 
prevents the young from falling to the 
earth, and completely envelopes the parent 
and the offspring. This lanuginous ves- 
titure seems to serve likewise as a vehicle 
for dispersing the animal; for, though most 
of our species of aphis are furnished with 
wings, I have never seen any individual of 
this American blight so provided; but the 
winds wafting about small tufts of this 
downy matter, convey the creature with it 
from tree to tree throughout the orchard. 
In the autumn, when this substance j 
generally long, the winds and rains of the 
season effectually disperse these insects, 
and we observe them endeavouring to 
secrete themselves in the crannies of any 
neighbouring substance. Should the savoy 
cabbage be near the trees whence they 
have been dislodged, the cavities of the 
under sides of its leaves are commonly 
favourite asylums for them. Multitudes 
rish by these rough removals, but num- 
rs yet remain; and we may find them 
in the s and crevices, on the under 
sides of the branches, at any period of the 
year, the long cottony vesture being re- 
moved, but still they are enveloped in a 
fine, short, downy clothing, to’ be seen by 
a magnifier, proceeding, apparently, from 
every suture or pore of their bodies, and 
protecting them, in their dormant state, 
from the moisture and frosts of our climate. 
This aphis, in a natural state, usually 
awakens and commences its labours very 
early in the month of March; and the 
hoariness on its body may be observed 
increasing daily; but if an infected branch 
be cut in the winter, and kept in water in 
a warm room, these aphides will awaken 
speedily, spin their cottony vests, and feed 
and discharge, as accustomed to do in a 
genial season.—Journal of a Naturalist. 
3M 
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ON THE INTRODUCTION OF NEW WORDS 
INTO THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Tue following extract on this curious but 
interesting subject, is copied from Basil 
Hall’s travels in America, recently pub- 
lished. 

_ “We had a pleasant discussion on the 
use of what are called Americanisms, 
during which Mr. Webster gave me some 
new views on this subject. He contended 
that his countrymen had not only a right to 
adopt new words, but were obliged to 
modify the language to suit the novelty of 
the circumstances, geographical and _poli- 
tical, in which they were placed. He fully 
agreed with me, however, in saying, that 
where there was an equally expressive Eng- 
lish word, cut and dry, it ought to be used 
in preference to a new one. ‘Neverthe- 
less,’ said he, ‘it is quite impossible to stop 
the progress of language—it is like the 
course of the Mississippi, the motion of 
which at times is scarcely perceptible, yet 
even then it possesses a momentum quite 
irresistible. It is the same with the lan- 
guage we are speaking of. Words and 
expressions will be forced into use, in spite 
of all the exertions of all the writers in the 
world.’ «‘ Yes,’ I observed ; ‘ but surely 
such innovations are to be deprecated ?’ 
*I don’t know that,’ he replied. ‘Ifa 

become universally current in Ame- 
rica, where English is spoken, why should 
it not take its station in the language?’ 
* Because,’ I said, ‘there are words enough 
already; and it only confuses matters, and 
hurts the cause of letters, to introduce such 
words.’ ‘ But,’ said he, reasonably enough, 
“in England such things happen currently, 
and, in process of time, your new words 
find their way across the Atlantic, and are 
incorporated in the spoken language here. 

In like manner,’ he added, “many of our 
words, heretofore not used in England, 
have gradually crept in there, and are now 
an acknowledged part of the language. 
The interchange, in short, is inevitable; 
and, whether desirable or not, cannot be 
stopped, or even essentially modified.’ I 
asked him what he meant to do in this 
matter in his dictionary. ‘I mean,’ he 
said, ‘to give every word at present in 
general use, and hope thereby to contribute 
in some degree to fix the language at its 
present station. This cannot be done com- 
pletely; but it may be possible to do a 
great deal.’ I begged to know what he 
proposed to do with those words which 
were generally pronounced differently in 
the two’countries, ‘In that case,’ said he, 
‘I would adopt that which was most con- 
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sonant to the principles of the English lan- 
guage, as denoted by the analogy of similar 
words, without regarding which side of the 
water that analogy favoured. For example, 
you in England universally say chivalry— 
we as generally say shivairy; but I should 
certainly give it according to the first way, 
as more consistent with the principles of 
the language. On the other hand, your 
way is of pronouncing deaf as def—ours as 
if it were written deef; and as this is the 
correct mode, from which you have de- 
parted, I shall adhere to the American 
way.’ I was at first surprised when Mr. 
Webster assured me there were not fifty 
words in all, which were used in America 
and not in England; but I have certainly 
not been able to collect nearly that number. 
He told me, too, what I did not quite 
agree to at that time, but which subse- 
quent inquiry has confirmed, so far as it 
has gone, that, with very few objections, 
all these apparent novelties are merely old 
English words,. brought over to America 
by the early settlers.” 


—_—_@——— 


BRIEF REFERENCES TO THE WORKS AND 
CHARACTER OF ROUBILIAC, THE SCULP-~ 
TOR. 

Ir is somewhat remarkable, that the first 

work. executed in England by this cele- 

brated artist, was a statue of Handel, 
which, a few years since, was to be seen at 

Vauxhall,-though where it is at present is 

very uncertain, and that his last -employ- 

ment was on a monument erected to the 
memory of this distinguished composer. 

One of his best executed productions, is a 

full-length figure of Sir Isaac Newton, in 

the chapel of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The statue of Shakspeare, executed for Mr. 

Garrick, and by him placed in a temple 

erected for that purpose in his garden at 

Hampton, was, by his will, dated Septem- 

ber 24th, 1778, to remain in the temple at 

Hampton during the life of Mrs. Garrick, 

when it was to become the property of the 

British Museum, in the hall of which, 

according to Mr. Smith, it may now be 

seen. For this piece of sculpture he was 
to receive three hundred guineas, provided 
he procured the best marble he could 
afford for the money. Unfortunately, 
however, the block was found to be so full 
of veins, that Garrick not only refused to 
take it, but was induced to ask the artist 
if the face of Shakspeare was marked with 
mulberries? To appease his anger, Rou- 
biliac assured him it was the best he 
could afford for the price, but that he 
would cut off the head, and replace it 
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with another, carved from a fine piece of 
clear marble, which was done accordingly, 
to the satisfaction of his employer. The 
only really public statue of his execution 
to be seen in London is, a spirited figure 
of Sir John Cass, in a niche of the school- 
house endowed by Sir John, at the north 
end of the Minories. 

Of Roubiliac’s private monuments, there 
are several in this country. Westminster 
Abbey contains seven: viz. Mrs. Nightin- 
gale’s, Sir. Peter Warren's, Hargraves, 
Fleming’s, Argyle’s, Handel’s, and General 
Wade’s. While Roubiliac was engaged 
in superintending the fixing of these mo- 
numents in their assigned positions, it was 
his practice to wander away from his 
workmen, and stand even for hours, fixed 
in the most enthusiastic admiration, gazing 
at some of the exquisite specimens of 
sculpture which adorn that venerable pile. 
Among these, the monuments of Vere and 
Lord Norris excited the highest degree of 
his rapture. 

Mr. Smith, the author of “The Ancient 
Topography of London,” relates, that while 
Roubiliac was giving directions relative to 
the statue of Sir Peter Warren, he, as usual, 
slipped away to gaze upon one or other 
of his favourites. On one of these occa- 
sions, Smith’s father, then a youth, went 
to him to deliver a message. He found 
Roubiliac with his arms folded, standing 
before the north-west corner figure, viz. the 
figure of one of the six knights who sup- 
port the cenotaph of Lord Norris,—ab- 
sorbed in the deepest admiration, blended 
apparently with expectation ; but of what, 
the youth could not conjecture. Three 
times he delivered his message, but in vain. 
He commenced a fourth repetition, when 
the enwrapped artist, grasping him by the 
elbow, exclaimed, in a low and smothered 
tone—“ Hush—hush—hush! He'll speak 
presently !” 

Another anecdote, related on the same 
authority, is too characteristic to be omitted. 
A gentleman, intimate with Roubiliac, 
having staid one night at Slaughter’s Coffee- 
house until past 12 o’clock, discovered, as 
he was- about to withdraw, that he had 
forgotten to take the key of the street-door 
of the house in which he lodged, and as 
he had engaged not to disturb the other 
inmates after this hour, was in some per- 
plexity how to act. The artist, perceiving 
his embarrassment, told him he had a spare 
bed, which was much at his service. The 
gentleman accepted his invitation, and on 
being shewn to his room, the sculptor 
wished him a good night, The stranger 
having, however, nearly undressed himself, 
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was horror-stricken on beholding the corpse 
of a black woman laid out upon the bed. 
He immediately vociferated the name of 
Roubiliac, who, on entering the room, 
made the following apology. “Oh dear! 
my good friend, I beg your pardon, I did 
not remember poor Mary vas dere. Poor 
Mary, she die yesterday vid de small poc. 
Come, come, and you must take part vid 
my bed. Come, poor Mary vas my hos- 
maid for five or six years more.” 
—————_>—-_ 
THE HEBREW INSTITUTION. 


Mr. Eprrtor, 

Sir,—At the conclusion of an illustration 
of Jotham’s fable, inserted in your number 
for March last, I noted that, for reasons 
there stated, “The two principal societies 
in London, which are exclusively employed 
in diffusing divine truth amongst the seed 
of Abrabam, at home and abroad, are at 
this moment occupied in raising the means 
for forming asylums for the protection and 
instruction -of inquiring and believing He- 
brews. There all of these may be pro- 
tected during a limited time, acquire a 
trade, whereby they may be enabled to 
obtain in future their own maintenance, 
and during their abode therein may receive 
Christian instruction and consolation in 
the regular means of grace, without be- 
coming proselytes to any sect or 

bearing the Christian name; and of these 
inquirers, there are numbers at this mo- 
ment. The asylum forming by the Lon- 
don society is at Warsaw, the capital of 
Poland; and the asylum forming by the 
Philo-Judzan society is in London.” 

Subsequent to the above communication, a 
suggestion was made to the committee of the 
Philo-Judzan society, by a body of most re- 
spectable individuals who had read their 
prospectus, that a society ought to be formed. 
for the sole purpose of carrying this benevo- 
lent scheme into effect. A committee, con- 
stituted upon a liberal basis, without refer-. 
ence to any party or society whatever, being 
formed, the Philo-Judezan society cordially 
surrendered up to them all the means which 
their exertions had compassed, and heartily 
“bade them God speed.” 

A new society has thus arisen, denomi- 
nated most fitly, the “Society of Friends 
of the Hebrew Nation.” Their motto is; 
“Not by might, nor by power, but by my 
Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts.” “Freely 
ye have received, freely give.” Under the 
auspices of Jehovah, the Hebrew institu, 
tion, (for the original name is retained,) is 
designed to afford protection, religious 
instruction, and the means of earning a 
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livelihood, to two classes of individuals, viz. 
to such descendants of Abraham as have 
rendered themselves destitute, by a pro- 
fession of faith in Jesus Christ; and to 
those sincere inquirers into the truths of 
Christianity, who, being Israelites, might 
otherwise be prevented, by their relative 
circumstances, from prosecuting such re- 
search. 

Premises having been engaged, and fur- 
nished by the committee of this society, in 
Randolph-street, Camden Town, immedi- 
ately on the north of London, Mr. E. H. 
Simon, a Hebrew convert to the faith of 
Christ Jesus, the Saviour of the world, has 
been elected superintendent of the Hebrew 
institution therein ; and he entered upon 
his office on the first day of the present 
month. On Tuesday, the fifth of August, 
the committee assembled upon the pre- 
mises, in order to open the institution, and 
personally examine such Hebrew candi- 
dates as were duly recommended, and in 
waiting for admission thereto. The meet- 
ing was opened with solemn prayer. Seve- 
ral candidates presented themselves on this 
occasion, and much of that simplicity of 
manner peculiar to convicted sinners, in 
earnest, searching for the Saviour of men, 
was manifested by these children of faithful 
Abraham, while, in artless accents, they 
— their views of sin, guilt, and sal- 
vation by faith, through the sacrifice of 
Jesus, the Son of God, during the strict 
examination to which they were subjected. 
Every candidate which the committee, 
upon mature deliberation, deemed quali- 
fied, was admitted, as a probationer, into 
the institution; and may He, who foretold 
to all nations by His holy word, Luke 21. 
the signs of the times, and the time when 
He would restore to His brethren, the 
Hebrews, peace and rest, give unto this 
feeble beginning of good, increase, and His 
everlasting blessing. 

While I witnessed this assembly, and 
officiall? engaged in the proceedings, and 
beheld the children of that potent patriarch 
Abraham, who exclaimed before a king, 
“TI have lifted up my hand unto the Lord, 
the most high God, the possessor of hea- 
ven and earth, that I will not take from a 
thread even to a shoe-latchet, and that I 
will not take any thing that is thine, lest 
thou shouldst say, I have made Abraham 
rich!” soliciting at the hands of Gentiles a 
morsel, and a momentary refuge from 
urgent want and destitution, caused by 
cruel persecutors, merely because they 
sought the truth, and from the lips of Gen- 
tiles, and from their books, craving insttuc- 
tion in the law of Jehovah, which was ori- 
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ginally given to themselves, and in that 
grace of God which bringeth salvation, first 
proclaimed in Jerusalem by their own 
brethren, through Jesus Christ, according 
to the flesh their elder brother, who is 
Lord of all, and who is now taking pos- 
session of His dominion from sea to sea, 
and from the river unto the ends of the 
earth, my soul, bowed even to the ground in 
commiseration, yearned over these outcasts 
with feelings inexpressible. Thou, O 
Jehovah, help; give peace, give salvation, 
give rest to thy people. 

When some spake unto Jesus, in the 
days of His flesh, of the temple in Jeru- 
salem, how it was adorned with goodly 
stones and gifts, He said, “As for these 
things which ye behold, the days will 
come, in the which there shall not be left 
one stone upon another, that shall not be 
thrown down. And when ye shall see 
Jerusalem compassed with armies, then 
know that the desolation thereof is nigh. 
For there shall be great distress in the land, 
and wrath upon this people. And they 
shall fall by the edge of the sword, and 
shall be led away captive into all nations: 
and Jerusalem shall be trodden down of 
the Gentiles, until the times of the Gentiles 
be fulfilled.” The times of the Gentiles 
are hastening to be fulfilled, the redemption 
of Israel draweth nigh, the generation of 
this nation hath not passed away into 
annihilation, or even into an amalgamation 
with other nations, they exist unto this day 
a distinct people, according to the words 
of our Lord, Luke xxi. 32. a cry is abroad 
amongst them, that the Lord’s time is 
come to visit His people; may it be ours 
to fan this spark into a holy flame, as 
instruments in the hands of the Son of 
man; that we may be accounted worthy to 
escape all these things that shall come to 
pass, and to stand before Him. 

W. CoLpweELt. 

King Square, Aug. 6, 1829. 

pe 
REMARKS ON COUNTY ASYLUMS. 


Heatrtx is often spoken of as the greatest 
blessing of this sublunary state, and it is 
not unfrequently mentioned without any 
reference to the condition of the mind. 
But great as is the blessing of bodily 
health, it bears no comparison with the 
value of that which is mental. We can 
often struggle under the difficulties of phy- 
sical disease, so as to perform the neces- 
sary duties of life, wliile a disordered mind 
unfits it for all that is useful, and tending 
to social happiness. “The spirit of a man 
will sustain his infirmity; but a wounded 
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spirit who can bear?” hence there is no 
earthly concern that is of equal importance 
to what insanity may prove, in all its dire- 
ful consequences. It may even be a 
question, whether this disease alone does 
not make greater inroads into the circles of 
domestic happiness, than does the aggre- 
gate of all other disorders to which human 
nature is liable. Even the apprehension 
of it in many, who are in no immediate 
danger, is one of the distressing evils of 
life. Dr. Johnson says, “ Of the uncer- 
tainties of our present state, the most 
dreadful and alarming is the uncertain 
continuance of the powers of reason.” 
And not only does insanity exceed all 
other diseases in subjecting the friends and 
relatives of the patient to trouble and 
anguish, but it also, in the estimation of 
many, fixes upon them an indelible stain 
of disgrace. Besides all these, the innu- 
merable acts of violence and murder that 
are committed under its baneful influences, 
where it is not visible to common ob- 
servers, and the dreadful cases of despon- 
dency under which many labour, add 
greatly to the black catalogue of human ills. 

All who possess the functions of thought, 
and are subject to human feelings and 
human passions, must be liable to mental 
derangement, and though it is a malady 
which generally falls the heaviest on the 
lowest. classes of society, yet we find that 
the rich, and the exalted in station and 
intellectual attainments, are not always 
exempted from it; so that there are none 
who read this, or indeed who do not read 
it, but what may have occasion to wish 
that a better system of treating it did more 
generally prevail. 

It has frequently been asserted, that 
mental diseases are very much on the 
increase in this our land; while my belief 
is, that they might be very much dimi- 
nished; for I feel well assured, both from 
what I conceive to be the true theory of 
insanity, and what I have seen and known 
in practice, that there is no serious disease 
to which human nature is liable, more cer- 
tainly and perfectly curable; and that 
patients perfectly recovered, shall be more 
secure from a second attack, than they 
were previously from a first; and I go so 
far as to assert, that where there is a tole- 
rable share of bodily health, perfect resto- 
ration from the mental affection may be 
considered as a moral certainty, the best 
means of cure too being simple, and easy 
to be understood. As insanity, no doubt, 
frequently arises from the feelings of horror 
and dread of it, and an idea of its being 
incurable, it is obvious, that, if a better 





treatment of it did more generally prevail, 
and the horrors of it were diminished, it 
would occur less frequently. Is it not 
then greatly to be regretted, that, while 
those who are well experienced contend 
that insanity is curable in nine cases out 
of ten, the legislature, and many of our 
local authorities, should sanction a system 
of treatment, under which nine out of ten 
do not recover, but languish out life in a 
state of degradation and suffering. 
Contending, as I do, that the best treat- 
ment of insanity is simple, and easy to be 
understood, still it assuredly requires a 
strict adherence to certain particulars and 
principles. In the first instance, the reme- 
dial means must commence while the dis- 
ease is in its incipient, or at least recent 
state. In most cases, a removal from 
home, and all the irritations that arise out 
of family intercourse, is necessary ; next, 
that the removal shall be to proper medical 
and moral treatment; the former to abate 
the previous excitement, while in the lat- 
ter, every thing that is at all calculated to 
irritate and shock the feelings is to be 
carefully avoided, and every thing adapted 
to rouse and strongly excite the ideas, by 
various pleasing and rational sensations, 
should be assiduously exhibited. The 
consolations of religion should be admi- 
nistered at least twice every day, and the 
cordial of hope unremittingly. All these 
require exertion; but under a regular sys~ 
tem they become practicable and easy, 
and by abating the violent symptoms of 
the maniacal excitement, they prevent five 
times the trouble they occasion. These 
things I have frequently said before, and 
in this same publication; but I hope my 
indulgent readers will excuse the repetition. 
It is also much to be regretted, that 
gentlemen of the medical profession have 
attended so little to mental diseases; but 
youth is the time of medical education, 
and to what school or professorship can 
they apply? Where is the institution for 
the cure of mental diseases to be found, in 
which the medical and moral means are 
so well united- and practised, as to give a 
reasonable chance of superior success and 
information; and where are the books to 
be found, upon which the profession can , 
depend with confidence? The regular 
practitioner can but seldom procure the 
proper management and moral treatment 
in these cases, without which medical 
treatment, however skilful, will often be of 
no avail; and as many cases require re- 
moval from home, the medical attendant is 
in honour bound to give up his patient, 
and all his chance of further success and 
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experience. The great error of medical 
practice in mental affections arises, no 
doubt, from considering them as local and 
inflammatory diseases, requiring topical 
applications and severe depletion, under 
the term brain fever; when, under the 
term nervous fever, the practice might have 
been quite correct, with reference only to 
the want of tone in the digestive and secre- 
tive functions. 

As a matter of political economy, the 
treatment of pauper lunatics is of consi- 
derable importance. From the multipli- 
city of fresh cases in those districts where 
the numbers have been noted, it may be 
concluded, that in the whole united king- 
dom they annually amount to at least three 
thousand, of those that require parochial 
relief under the disease. Under a judi- 
cious treatment, the aggregate of the ex- 
pense for the best chance of cure would 
not exceed, say £60,000, while the keep- 
ing in an incurable state, the same number 
of these unfortunate beings, through the 
average term of human life, would cost 
more than £600,000; and not only this, 
but by the best treatment, a great part of 
the odious notoriety which has made insa- 
nity a national opprobrium, might be avoid- 
ed; but as we go on building county asy- 
lums, we shall want parish asylums, till 
England may be called the land of lunatic 
asylums, 

In what I said of the Wakefield asylum 
in the July Magazine, I was not actuated 
by any invidious feelings, or any improper 
wish to expose the defects of that institu- 
tion; but many years ago it was spoken of 
as an example for other counties, and it 
has lately been represented to me, as the 
best appointed county asylum in the king- 
dom. If, therefore, it be improper as an 
example, it is right that this should be 
known, for it is “recorded as a precedent, 
and many an error by the same example 
will rush into the state.” Many county 
asylums are now establishing, no doubt, 
after the example of the Wakefield asylum. 

I have.some knowledge of one of the 
gentlemen who act as magistrates for the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, and I believe 
him to be active, intelligent, and humane, 
and therefore it may be presumed that his 
colleagues are the same. I have no doubt 
they were actuated by the purest and most 
benevolent views, in establishing the Wake- 
field asylum. But from all the informa- 
tion I have obtained, a scheme of dimi- 
nishing the evils of insanity within their 
district, has proved a complete failure. 
Some individuals have, no doubt, been 
rescued from bad treatment, and placed 
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under better; but had the parochial autho- 
rities been well admonished, and the care 
of the insane and the cure of the fresh 
cases been left to the parish apothecaries 
respectively, I have no doubt that the 
number of pauper lunatics pronounced 
incurable, and the number of deaths, within 
the last ten years, would have been less 
by at least 150 of each, than what it is; 
I am, therefore, persuaded that a great 
part of the money expended has been 
worse than thrown away, it having greatly 
tended to increase the evil it was intended 
to diminish. 

In the treatment of mental diseases, there 
is but one positive and certain good; the 
rest is chance and matter of opinion, as I 
have said before. The hand of charity in 
this particular, if misdirected, may do great 
injury; for keeping lunatics on charity, if 
the best means of cure are not afforded, 
may prove a great curse, when a blessing 
was intended; but to make use of a public 
purse, for purposes relating to the insane, 
which do not furnish the very best means 
of cure, is in my opinion highly culpable; 
and what I have to urge against county 
and other public asylums is, that they 
monopolize the attempt to cure, and yet 
do not afford the best means. This too 
may be urged, I fear, against some keepers 
of private asylums, and they are highly 
culpable; but not more so than the pro- 
moters and managers of public asylums, 
that merit the same imputation. 

I have been told I have fallen into mis- 
takes in what I have asserted about county 
asylums generally, and truly I should not 
be sorry that I have; for I am not a little 
tenacious of the honour of those engaged in 
the care of the insane; but there are some 
particulars which rest upon the printed 
reports, that may, I suppose, be depended 
upon, viz. the number of deaths, the num- 
ber of incurables, and the numbers who 
relapse of those previously discharged as 
cured. It cannot be supposed that lunatic 
asylums should be exempted from the visi- 
tations of death. Many are admitted in a 
sinking state that cannot be restored, and 
in numerous instances the violence of the 
disease leads to the grave in spite of all 
the care that can be taken; but a large 
proportion of deaths is an argument against 
the treatment, for it may be considered as 
an important maxim, that the best treat- 
ment for the insane, as it regards their 
chance of cure, is the best as regards their 
comforts and bodily health; they mutually 
assist each other. Improvement in the 
mental disease has a tendency to improve 
the comforts and physical health of the 
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patient, and an improvement in their phy- 
sical health and comforts has, no question, a 
good effect upon the mental affection. 

In the first ten years of my keeping an 
asylum, the deaths were in proportion of 
one death to fourteen of all the cases ad- 
mitted ; in the last ten years they have been 
in the proportion of one death to fifteen of 
all the cases. At the county asylum at 
Stafford, the deaths in ten years have been 
as one to seven of the cases; but then, I 
do not think the situation at all healthy; 
and well I know that the physician there 
has had much trouble with diseases evi- 
dently arising from this cause. At the 
Retreat” the situation is very good, and 
the moral treatment most excellent; but the 
medical treatment is certainly defective ; 
for the first ten years the deaths were as 
one to six of all the cases in that time. 
At the Wakefield asylum, a most healthy 
situation, the deaths have been as one to 
three and a half of the cases, or double 
what they have been at the Stafford asylum. 
At the Lancaster asylum, the deaths for 
the first ten years were in the same pro- 
portion as at Wakefield, or nearly so. But 
in twelve years, or up to June, 1828, they 
have been as one to three and a quarter, 
or say 366 deaths out of 1169 cases. The 
aggregate of deaths at the Lancaster and 
Wakefield asylums may justify a very seri- 
ous imputation on the practice of those 
institutions ; and the number acknowledged 
as incurable, and the great numbers who 
are known to have relapsed of those dis- 
charged as cured, might lead to a doubt 
whether any have been permanently reco- 
vered at those two asylums. 


Tuos. BakeweELL. 
Spring Vale, near Stone, August, 1829. 
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FATAL EFFECTS OF SLENDER WAISTS. 


Wuen woman was. first. formed “the 
softened image’’ of man, by the fiat of an 
Almighty being, she came a finished model 
from the hands of her Creator, in beauteous 
and perfect symmetry. This, no doubt, 
was continued for a series of years, till the 
follies, customs, and absurd fashions of 
existing ages, perverted her angelic form. 
Amongst all the absurdities of fashion, 
perhaps there has not been one more la- 
mentable, or that has had a greater tendency 
to cause an improper bias or derangement 
of the beauteous figure of a female, than 
the unnatural and ridiculous custom of 
taght lacing. When I see a well-formed 
child of this class, I think it is the des- 
tined victim of an odious folly, which, 





if obstinately persevered in, must inevita- 
bly prove its ruin, terminating, perhaps, 
in an early death, preceded by many 
concomitant evils, all of which might be 
avoided by common prudence, good sense, 
and sober discretion. The following quo- 
tation will place this subject in a proper 
light. 

“A newspaper, called the: Scotchman, 
has devoted several columns to ‘The Com- 
pression of the’ Waist in Females by the 
use of Corsets,’ in which there are facts 
enough brought to alarm any young fe- 
male, who does not prefer tight stays, and 
consumption, to no stays, and good health ; 
or a curvature of the spine, and a slender 
waist, to a back without deformity, and a 
waist of the kind intended by nature. The 
effect of tight corsets, the author observes, 
is, that those who have been long so 
closely laced, become at last unable to 
hold themselves erect, or move with ease, 
without them, but fall together, in conse- 
quence of the natural form and position of 
the ribs being altered. Tight lacing pro- 
duces head-ache—dyspeptic complaints 
—dropsy—premature death! Its effects 
on the thorax are, shortness of breath, pal- 
pitation of the heart, consumption, and 
water on the chest. On the abdomen, it 
occasions depraved digestion, diarrhea, 
induration of the liver, dropsy, and hernia. 
It is also followed by hysteric, and many 
diseases peculiar to the female constitu- 
tion.” 

Liability to the above maladies must be 
inevitably the lot of all those females who 
will continue the present use of whalebone 
and steel. 

Our daily and weekly papers abound 
with instances of the fatal effects of tight 
lacing, from which we extract the follow- 
ing— 

“A girl, 16 years of age, applied re- 
cently at the Hotel Dieu, in Paris, for 
advice respecting a tumour in her neck. 
On examination, it clearly appeared to have 
been caused by wearing tight stays.” 

An American paper states, that a female 
lately died at Baltimore, by the rupture of 
a blood-vessel near the heart, caused by 
tight lacing. On an examination of the 
body, the liver was found forced from its 
natural seat. 

Another instance of the folly, and fatal 
effects of following, for the sake of ap- 
pearances only, the fashions of the day, 
has occurred in the practice of Mr. Prowse, 
of the city of Bath. The subject of this 
notice, an interesting female of about twenty 
years of age, was in the constant habit of 
lacing so tightly, that she could not even 
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stoop.in the ordinary way ; and was 

rally so much distressed, as to be obliged 
to loosen her stays whenever she returned 
home from a visit. This unfortunate habit 
brought on cough, vidlent es itation, and 
other diseases of the’ heart, wh ich terminated 
in premature death. The facts in this case 
were fully substantiated by a post mortem 
examination. 

J. B. 


1829. 
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DEFINITION AND CHARACTER OF WIT. 


“Wr,” according to Mr. Locke, “is a 
faculty of the mind, consisting in the assem- 
bling and putting together of those ideas 
with quickness and variety, wherein can be 
found any resemblance or congruity; by 
which to make up pleasant pictures, and 
agreeable visions, in the fancy.” 

“This faculty,” the same great author 
observes, “is just the contrary of judg- 
ment, which consists in' the separating care- 
fully from one another, of such ideas 
wherein can be found the least difference, 
thereby to avoid being misled by simili- 
tude, and, by affinity, tu take one thing 
for another:” and hence, he accounts for 
the reason of that common observation, 
that men who have much wit and prompt 
memories, have not always the cleavest 
judgment, or deepest reason. 

‘Tt is the metaphor and allusion wherein, 
for the most part, consist the entertainment 
-and pleasantry of wit; which strikes in so 
lively a manner on the fancy, and is there- 
fore so acceptable to all people, because 
its beauty appears at first sight, and there 
as required no labour of thought, to exa- 
tine what truth or reason there is in it. 
The mind, without looking any farther, rests 
satisfied with the agreeableness of the pic- 
ture, and the gaiety of the imagination; 
and it is a kind of affront to go about to 
examine it by the severe rules of truth or 
reason. Whence it should seem that wit 
consists in something that is not perfectly 
conformable to them.”—Essay on Human 
Understanding, b. ii. c. xi. s. 2. 

Professor Dugald Stewart (Elements of 
the Philosophy of the Human Mind, p. 
302,) adds to Locke’s definition of wit, 
that “it implies a power of calling up at 
pleasure the ideas which it combines ;” 
and he inclines to believe, that “the enter- 
tainment which it gives to the hearer is 
founded, in a considerable degree, on his 
surprise, at the command which the man 
of wit has acquired over a part of the con- 
stitution, which is so little subject to the 
will. Hence it is, that we are more pleased 
with a bon mot which occurs in conver- 


Definition and Character of Wit. 
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sation, than with one in print; and that 
we never fail to receive disgust from wit, 
when we suspect it to be premeditated, 
The pleasure, too, which we receive from 
wit, is heightened, when the original idea 
is started by one , and the related 
idea by another. Accordingly, Dr. Camp- 
bell has remarked, that a witty repartee is 
far more pleasing than a witty attack; and 
that an ithugign will appear excellent when 
thrown ‘out extempore in conversation, 
which ‘would be deemed execrable in 
print.” 

To the same purpose another ingenious 
writer has observed upon Mr. Locke’s de- 
scription of wit, that every resemblance of 
ideas is not that which we call wit, unless 
it be such an one that gives delight and 
surprise. These two properties, he says, 
seem essential to wit, more particularly 
the latter of them. In order, therefore, 
that the resemblance in the ideas be wit, 
it is necessary they should not lie too near 
one another in the nature of things; for 
where the likeness is obvious, it gives no 
surprise.—Spectator, vol. i. No. 62. 

From this account of the nature of wit, 
it is easy to perceive what good reason 
Cicero had for saying, (De Orat. lib. iii. 
cap. 54.) Wit is a thing not to be 
learned: it is the offspring of nature, and 
proper effect of a bright and lively fancy. 
Cicero reduces wit to two kinds, viz 
cavillatio, which, in our language, may 
be called continued wit, or humour, and 
dicacitas, which may be termed concise 
wit, or jesting. 

The ingenious professor, above cited, 
suggests the following difference between 
invention in the arts and sciences, and wit. 
“The former depends, in most instances, 
on a combination of those ideas which are 
connected by the less obvious principles of 
association; and it may be called forth in 
almost any mind by the pressure of exter- 
nal circumstances. The ideas which must 
be combined, in order to produce the latter, 
are chiefly such as are associated by those 
slighter connexions which take place when 
the mind is careless and disengaged.” 
“If you have real wit,” says lord Ches- 
terfield, “it will flow spontaneously, and 
you need not aim at it; for in that case, 
the rule of the gospel is reversed; and it 
will prove, seek and you shall not find.” 
Accordingly, wit is promoted by a certain 
degree of intoxication, which prevents the 
exercise of that attention which is necessary 
for invention in matters of science. 

Wit is also an appellation given to per- 
sons of the faculty called wit, 
esprit. A French author, who, in 1695, 
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published a “Treatise of wit, du Bel Eprit,” 
lays down four characters of it. 

1. A man, who, with an open air and 
easy motions, affects those he converses 
with agreeably; and on any subject that 
presents itself, advances new thoughts, and 
adorns them with a sprightly turn, is, all 
the world over, a wit. 

2. Another, who, less solicitous about 
the choice and delicacy of his sentiments, 
knows how to make himself valued by, I 
know not what, elevation of discourse ; 
who draws much attention, and throws 
great vivacity in his speaking, and readi- 
ness in his answers; is likewise acknow- 
ledged a wit. 

3. A third, who takes less care about 
thinking than about speaking well ; who 
affects fine words, though perhaps low and 
poor in matter; who pleases by an easy 
pronunciation, and a certain tone of voice, 
is placed in the same rank. 

4. Another, whose chief aim is not to 
make himself esteemed, so much as to 
raise mirth and laughter; who jokes perti- 
nently, rallies pleasantly, and finds some- 
thing to amuse himself with in every petty 
subject; is likewise allowed a wit. 

Yet, it may be observed, that in all 
these cases, there is nothing of real wit, as 
above defined; but the whole is tmagina- 
tion, or memory at most: nay, the whole 
is no more than what temperament may 
give. 

A true wit must have a just faculty of 
discernment; must have, at the same time, 
both great energy, and peculiar delicacy, 
in his sentiments; his imagination must be 
noble, and at the same time happy and 
agreeable; his expressions polite and well 
turned, without any thing of parade or 
vanity in his discourse, or his carriage. 
It is not at all essential to wit, to be ever 
hunting after the brilliant; still studying 
fine thoughts, and affecting to say nothing 
but what may strike and surprise. This is 
a fault very Bee in dramatic persons; 
the duke of Buckingham rallies it very 
justly. 

“ What is that thing which we sheer wit do call ? 

"Tis when the wit of some great writer shall, 

So overflow, that is, be none at all, . 

That ev'n his fools speak sense.” 

From the account given in the former 
part of this article, of the difference be- 
tween invention and wit, it appears, that 
those who have the reputation of wits are 
commonly more confident in their own 
powers, who allow the train of their ideas 
to follow, in a great measure, its natural 
course, and hazard in company every 
thing, good or bad, which occurs to them. 
Men of modesty and taste seldom attempt 

130.—voL. xu. 


The Advantages of Historical Knowledge. 
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wit in a promiscuous society; or if they 
are forced to make such an exertion, they 
are seldom successful. Such men, how- 
ever, in the circle of their friends, to whom 
they can unbosom themselves without 
reserve, are frequently the most amusing 
and the most interesting of companions ; 
as the vivacity of their wit is tempered by 
a correct judgment and refined manners ; 
and as its effect is heightened by that sen- 
sibility and delicacy, with which we find it 
so rarely accompanied in the common 
intercourse of life. When a man of wit 
makes an exertion to distinguish himself, 
his sallies are too far-fetched to please. 
He brings his mind imto a state approach. 
ing that of the inventor, and ‘becomes 
rather ingenious than witty. 

Genuine wit, says lord Chesterfield, never 
made any man laugh since the creation of 
the world: upon which professor Stewart 


| remarks, that this observation is just, if by 


genuine wit we mean wit wholly divested 
of every mixture of humour; and if by 
laughter we mean that convulsive and 
noisy agitation which is excited by the 
ludicrous. But there is unquestionably a 
smile appropriated to the flashes of wit, a 
smile of surprise and wonder, not alto- 
gether unlike the effect produced on the 
mind and countenance by a feat of leger- 
demain when executed with uncommon 
success, 
a oe 


THE ADVANTAGES OF HISTORICAL 
KNOWLEDGE. 


(The Introduction to Bossuet’s Dis- 
course .n Universal History, to Mon- 
sieur the Dauphin, translated from the 
French, by Thomas Rose.) 


Ir. history were useless to other meh, its 

rusal would still be necessary to princes. 
There is no better means of discovering ‘to 
them the great importance of passions and 
interests, of times and seasons, of good and 
evil counsels. Histories are, for the most 
part, composed of the actions of princes, 
and their successors may derive benefit 
from a review of them. If experience is 
necessary to rulers for acquiring that pru- 
dence which will enable them to govern 
well, nothing can more conduce to their 
insttuction, than to add to daily experience 
the examples of past ages. By so doing, 
they will ordinarily discover the best means 
of securing the welfare of their subjects, 
and their own proper glory, and be pro- 
vided with resources in cases of emer- 
gency; for by the assistance of history, they 
ean form their judgment, without any 
hazard, on passing events. When they see 
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the most secret vices of princes, notwith- 
standing the false prajses which their sub- 
jects lavished on them during life, exposed 
to the eyes of all men, they are ashamed 
of the vain joy with which they have 
listened to flatterers, and perceive that true 
glory attaches to nothing short of innate 
worth. 

Ignorance of mankind, and of the memor- 
able changes which the course of time has 
effected in the world; would be disgraceful, 
I do not say to a king only, but to every 
man of liberal education. History enables 
men to mark the character of different 
times: it represents'mankind under the 
law of nature, under the written law, and 
under the gospel; it speaks of the Persians 
vanquished by Alexander, and of the same 
people victorious under Cyrus; it bears 
witness to the freedom of Greece, in the 
times of Philip, Themistocles, and» Mil- 
tiades; it tells’ of the' Romans under their 
various forms of government; it exhibits 
the tranquillity of religion’ under’ Dioclesian 
and Constantine; and narrates'the agitation 
of France during the civil wars of Charles 
the Ninth and Henry the Third, and. its 
power under Louis ‘the Fourteenth; when, 
reunited‘ undér so great a monarch, it» be- 
came the first nation of Europe. 

It is, Monsieur, to escape the inconve- 
niences of ignorance, that you have read so 
much of ancient and modern history. 
Before all things, make yourself acquainted, 
from the seripture history of the people of 
God, with the basis of religion. It would 
not become you to be ignorant of Grecian 
and Roman history, on any atcount; ‘but, 
principally, because, with attention, ‘it’ will 
teach you the history of that country you 
will be called ‘wpon ‘to render: happy, a 

int of no mean importanceto you. But 
Test these histories, and those you have yet 
to learn, should create confusion’ in your 
mind, it is very necessary that I\ should 
distinctly yet briefly represent to you the 
orderly succession of ages. 

Universal history bears the same relation 
to the particular histories of all countries 
and people, as a general map does to the 
particular maps included in it. In a 
particular: map, you see the whole detail 
of a kingdom, or of a province, im itself; 
in the general map you discover the situa- 
tion of these patts with respect to the 
whole; you perceive that: Paris, or the Isle 
of Franee, is in the kingdom, that the 
kingdom is in Earope, and that Europe 
forms a large portion of the globe. 

Particular histories represent the succes- 
sion of events connected with a people, in 
all their details; but in order perfectly to 
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understand them, it is necessary to know 
what relation these histories bear to others: 
that is, what is their several importance in 
the scale of empires, what situation they 
hold with respect to the whole, and what 
place they occupy on the roll of time. 

This abridgment,* Monsieur, offers to 
you a grand spectacle. You will see all 
the preceding ages develop themselves, 
so to speak,'in a few hours before you; 
you will perceive how empires succeeded 
each other;-and how'true religion, under 
the different dispensations, has sustained a 
decisive character from the commencement 
of the world to our own times. 

It is the progress'of these two things, I 
would say;| of religion’ and of empires, 
which you ought particularly to impress 
on your’ memory. If you will give 
this abridgment your attentive regard, 
it will show: you, that religion and politic 
government are the two points upon which 
human ‘things revolve, and you will dis- 
cover there’ their whole order and pro- 
gress; you will also gain) a clue, so to 
speak, to ‘all the affairs of the uni- 
verse, whilst contemplating this sketch of 
all that is worthy of remark in the history 
of mankind. 

Just as, ‘in’ surveying a map of the 
world, you travel over the country in which 
you were born, and! that in which you 
are residing, traverse the whole habitable 
globe, and take in’ at one glance the 
farthest extremities of sea and land; so, in 
studying. this! abridgment ‘of history, you 
will ‘pass ftom- ‘the narrow limits of your 
own observation, and extend your view to 
the remotest ages of the world. 

Geographers lay down :in their maps 
some of! the prmcipal towns, to assist them 
in determining the situation of the rest, 
which are then inserted in the chart at their 
proper relative distances; just so in the 
succession of time, it: is necessary to select 
certain periods distinguished by remarkable 
events, to which intermediate occurrences 
may be referred. 

The principal divisions or points of time 
are called ‘epochs, froma Greek word 
which signifies to.arrest; because they here 
arrest for ‘considefation, as in a place of 
repose, all that» has gone before or that 
follows after them, thus serving to prevent 
anachronisms, or confusion of times. 

It is desirable to fix upon a small num- 
ber of epochs, whose distinguishing events 
are universally known; and those most 
worthy of remark in ancient history are the 





© The Discourse on Universal History, to which 
this is an Introduction. 
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following: Adam, or the creation; Noah, 
or the deluge; the calling of Abraham, or 
the commencement of the covenant be- 
tween God and his people; Moses, or the 
writen law; the siege of Troy; Solomon, 
or the foundation of the temple; Romulus, 
or the building of Rome; Cyrus, or the 
deliverance of the people of God from 
Babylonian captivity; Scipio, or the de- 
struction of Carthage; the birth of Jesus 
Curist; Constantine, or the peace of the 
church; Charlemagne, or the establishment 
of a new empire. 

I have given you the establishment of 
the new empire under Charlemagne, as the 
conclusion of ancient history, because it is 
here that you will find. the complete termi- 
nation of the ancient Roman empire. I 
have, therefore, thought it advisable to 
arrest your attention at this important point 
of universal history. The order, which I 
propose to observe im the second part of 
this work, will lead you to the very age 
that is rendered. illustrious | by the immortal 
actions of the king, your father; and which 
will, we hope, derive new lustre from your 
endeavours to follow the. great example 
which is set before you. 

After having explained to you the general 
design of this work, I have three - principal 
points to recommend: to, your, notiee, into 
which I hope to condense all that belongs 
to our subject. 

It is necessary, im the first. place, that I 
conduct you regularly through: the different 
epochs, and that you take down, in few 
words, the principal: events. which. distin- 
guish each of these, that your mind, may 
be accustomed to. give them their proper 
place, without reference to any other occur- 
rence. But as my chief intention, is, to 
draw your observation, a8 you pass along 
the stream of ‘time, to: the .p of 
religion, and the changes of kingdoms, after 
I have brought together, in a regular series, 
the prominent facts relating ‘to these two 
things, I shall retarn, and connect with my 
subject necessary reflections on the un- 
changeableness of religion, and the vicissi- 
tudes which have taken place in empires. 

After this, whatever part of history you 
take up, you will turn:all to-profit. Never 
pass by any remarkable fact until you have 
discovered the consequences’ ‘that. resulted 
from it. Let. your:admiration be. tured 
towards the wise. eounsels of God, in: the 
affairs of religion:! Lastly, direct your 
attention to the intimate connexion which 
‘ subsists between human afiairs, ‘and! you 
will then perceive that reflection and fore- 
sight are able, in some measure, to direct 
and govern them. 
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RAVENS IN THE HEBRIDES. 


A uerp of grampuses (delphinus orca,) 
having made their appearance off the island 
of Pabbay, in the Sound of Harris, in the 
summer of 18148, the natives surrounded 
them in boats, and, drove them ashore. 
Some of the animals were about thirty feet 
in length, others, not more than twelve. 
Forthwith all hands were out, busily em- 
ployed in stripping off the blubber, an 
Operation which lasted but a few days. 
In the mean time, two or three ravens were 
seen,.on the, neighbouring rocks, croaking 
dolefully.., The ,people then brought out 
all the pots they could muster, for the pur- 
pose of boiling the blubber. The island 
sent forth an odour which extended for 
miles around. Ravens came daily, in 
pairs, and. at length in small flocks. The 
grampuses, now abandoned by their mur- 
derers, were attacked by the ravens, which, 
after gorging themselves most gloriously 
from dawn to, twilight, retited, in the even- 
ing to a rock in, the \vicinity, where they 
dozed away the short hours of the summer 
night, seemg in the ,visions},of sleep the 
noble carcases of whales moored; upon the 
island beaches of the stormy Hebrides. 

There were about seventy grampuses in 
all, and for each, grampus. there ‘might be 
for the first week five ravens, the next week 
ten, then twenty, and at length fifty; so 
that the ominous army at length amounted 
to upwards of three thousand, beaked war- 
riors, headed by am enormous, white field- 
marshal, under. whom were various speckled 
generals... Spotted... ravens, in. fact; are 
sometimes seen in Hebrides on ordi- 
nary occasions, but one, totally white had 
never before, presented. itself to the asto- 
nished natives. . The carcases were wast- 
ing but. slowly, and so. long as. the ravens 
had plenty ef food, no ‘person thought 
much about. them, - At length the flesh and 
entrails disappeared, and nothing remained 
but the bare bones, . The skeletons lay on 
the shores, like the hulks of the Spanish 
armada, keel and. timbers, the planks torn 
off by the natives. . Every body thought the 
ravens would, now withdraw, but no dimi- 
nution appeared: in their number. Week 
after week, the old marshal and his sub- 
alterns Jed the corbies. to the bloody beach. 
A councilof war was held; but.no person 
could suggest a remedy. Some shots were 
indeed: fired, anda few .ravens hung in 
irons on the heights; but the rest merely 
croaked as ihey saw. their companions 
swinging in the gale. 

At length, a man named Finlay Morrison 
hatched a plot which produced a goodly 
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gosling. Finlay had often been in St. 
Kilda, where he saw the gannets slain in 
the night in the following manner :—The 
birdcatcher slips down a long rope, fastened 
above by a peg, until he gets upon a shelf 
where the gannets have roosted. He ap- 
roaches cautiously, seizes the first between 
is knees, to prevent it from flapping its 
wings, and thereby frightening the rest, 
dislocates its neck by:a'sudden jerk, and 
leaves: it there'stark dead. In this manner 
he kills several scores per noctem. Finlay 
crawled cautiously up the reck, to which 
the ravens retired at night; he laid hold of 
an old one, and burked ‘him; then another 
and another, until at length he had slaugh- 
tered more than a score. This was repeated 
several nights in succession. Still no dimi- 
nution was perceptible in the army, and 
the islanders were apprehensive of a fa- 
mine, for the ravens had’ attacked their 
barley. Finlay scratched his head one 
night as he-sat by the fire, right over the 
organ of invention, which being thereby 
electrified, out came a spark, which, pass- 
ing through the other organs, produced a 
scheme, and a curious one too, as will pre- 
sently be seem 

He rose up, dark as it was, and took 
with him two of his companions. They 
walked to the rock, clambered up as usual 
to the raven roosts, laid hold of half a 
dozen birds, plucked them completely, 
leaving only the wing and tail feathers, and 
let them loose... By this time it was dawn. 
The plucked ravens screamed violently; 
the whole flock screamed, and fled. Nothing 
was to be heard on the island but one des- 
perate and incessant scream. The natives, 
terrified, got out of bed and came abroad. 
The denuded ravens naturally sought their 
companions; but the latter-had no com- 
ion upon them. They fled from them 
in all directions, terrified at the unnatural 
and never-before-seen spectacle. One night 
only did the ravens remain in the island. 
Some herdsman. saw them at sunrise wing 
their flight in a body northward over the 
Atlantic, leaving behind them their luckless 
companions, which, naked and persecuted, 
soon perished. By this means was the 
island of Pabbay rid of a pest, which might 
have reduced to severe distress, by destroy- 
ing their scanty crop, an already wretched 
population, the greater part of which has 
since taken refuge in the wilds of Canada. 

— Edinburgh Literary Gazette. 

—_~@~——— 
ANECDOTES OF ANTS. 
Mr. Epiror, 

S1r,—Reading in the No. of your Maga- 
zine for July last, col. 636, a piece entitled 
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*¢ Anecdotes -of Animals,” brought to my 
remembrance a curious circumstance which 
I witnessed a short time since. Having 
noticed for upwards of a dozen years, in a 
flower-garden, a bed of large black ants, 
which had placed their nests beside an old 
wall, I found that a gravel walk lately 
made, just by the side of their haunts, 
greatly disturbed their daily labours, as it 
was stretched across the track over which 
they regularly traversed backwards and 
forwards ‘from morming till night. On 
observing how active they were in running 
round the little stones which obstructed 
their passage, after some time I removed 
all the impediments,. leaving a smooth 
“ in a circle, which they soon found to 
e the easiest way of travelling, and in 
which they went, in as regular a manner 
as a regiment of soldiers, leaving room for 
each other to pass. 

Recollecting to have read in the life of 
John Bunale, esq. the case of John Orton, 
a hermit, who, dying alone in the Stone. 
more Islands, was found, some time after 
his death, lying on a couch without any 
covering, the ants having eaten his flesh, 
and left the bones as white as if they had 
come from the hands of the anatomist; I 
was resolved to try an experiment—I ac- 
cordingly procured a bird, plucked off its 
feathers, and placed it in a box, just by 
their nests, leaving holes for them to enter 
and retreat, and covering it slightly with 
mould, In less than a week they reduced 
it to a comiplete skeleton. We little know 
the extent of our obligations to these useful 
creatures in destroying putrid masses, which 
would otherwise prove injurious to human 
life. Their whole economy demonstrates 
the wisdom and goodness of Divine Pro- 
vidence. M. Guiver. 


Cambridge, July, 1829. 





POERTRD. 


A WELCOME TO ENGLAND; 


Or, Lines written on the Introduction of Groner 
Banner, Esq. on his Return to England, into 
the Wesleyan Conference, held in Sheffield, 
August, 1829, 


O weELcom®, welcome home once more ! 
From Australasia's distant shore, 
From burning India’s palmy strand, 
From Madagascar’s fatal land, 

From sonthern Afric’s sandy soil, 
From far Mauritius slavery’s isle, 
From swarming, populous Cathay, 
From climes that turn our night to day, 
Where summer smiles along the plains, 
While clad in snow our winter reigns ; 
Where cannibals their captives eat, 
Yes, horrid! deem their blood a treat; 
And nature’s light, the deist’s boast, 
Is but a toreh to hell’s dark coast, 
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Spreading along the path of time, 

Fear, superstition, guilt, and crime, 
While mind, that vital spark of God 
But faintly glimmers through the clod ; 
And from the cradle to the tomb, 

The life is woe, the death is gloom. 


Eight annual suns have cross’d the line, 
And travell’d every cireling sign, 

Since you have travers'd to and fro 
The pagan world, of night and wo, 
Circling the convex earth, no doubt, 
To cleanse the Augean stable out ; 

Or take the gauge vf human less, 

And mark the triumphs of the cross, 

To bail it in those isles remote, 

That bloom and smile beneath the Goat, 
Aud girdled with an ocean, rise 

Under the stars of other skies, 

Where gallant Cook, by science led, 

His sails o’er unknown billows spread; 
By nobler motives fir’d, you brave 

‘The mountain surge, the Austral wave. 
He isles explor’d, and climes anknowu, 
To add new realms to George's throne ; 
But you, far richer aims engross, 

To save the lost, to spread the Cross. 
Nor gold nor gems attracted thee, 

To visit the Pacific sea ; 

Thy scheme was not in every mart 

To cull from nature or from art; 

To bring the diamond from the mine, 
Or bid the ore its gold resign ; 

To fetch the pearl from ocean’s deep, 
Or Venus watch, while others sleep ; 
To trace up rivers whence they roll, 

Or find a passage to the pole; 

Or, skill’d in botany, define 

The plants andshrubs beyond the Ime ; 
Or coast vast fields of iee, intent 

To find a southern continent. 

A purer ror thy footsteps led, 

‘Than ere the lamp bf scierice shed ; 
Cook’s was a tnbie enterprise, 

Thine is recorded in the skies. 


Thrice welcome home to greet our eyes, 
We hail thee to thy native skies. 

We hail thee from a foreign soil, 

From forest, jungle, swamp, detile, 
Where serpents hiss, or tigers lie, 

And burning suns inflame the sky. 
From palmy groves thy steps we hail, 
The coral reef, the monsoon gale, 

From mortal climes, where every breeze 
Sweeps o’er the plain some fell disease ; 
And every swamp, with death is rife, 
From Zealand spear, Malayan knife, 
From stormy Cape and lions’ roar, 

We hail thee to thy natal shore. . 

To God, thy God's, eternal praise, 

Our “ Stone of Help” we joyful raise, 
And on it this great truth record, 

Thy help was in and from the Lord! 
His love, his light in every zone, 
Around thy heart in lustre shone ; 

His holy providence, unseen, 

Spread o’er thee a mysterious screen. 
He bore thee up, his mighty hands 
Defended from New Zealand bands, 
And gave the winds and waves decree, 
To bear thee harmless on the sea. 
Hence, when along the stormiy Cape, 
The waves were piled in mountain shape, 
While anxious mariners aghast, 
Trembled to view the reeling mast, 
And every lurch the vessel gave, 
Foreboded all an ocean grave, 

They saw not, or they could not see, 
That angels’ eyes were fix’d on thee; 
They saw not in the hand divine, 

A rein that curb’é the foaming brine. 
They saw not, in the roaring storm, 
The Son of man’s divinest form; 
Bidding the fierce tornado keep 

His servant safe amid the deep ; 

And at its peril bear thee o’er 

Rock, reef, and from the leeward shore ! 





Hence, when in our antipodes, 
Or Patagonia’s stormy seas, 
The God of missions, etrong to save, 
From savage tribes and Austral wave ; 
Around yee the ship, the crew, 
A wali of flaming brass be threw, 
Nor coral reef, nor dark wonsoon, 
Nor burning sun, ner midnight moon, 
Nor cholera, nor fever’s power, 
Nor chilling dew, nor drenehing shower, 
Nor rapid strait, nor boiling dee 
The faithless calm, the whirlpool’s sweep, 
Had power to hurt a single hair, 
For God wag thine, and he was there. 
Northampton. Josuvs MARSDEN. 
— 
THE SUN-FLOWER. 


Trov glaring snmmer flower, 
Soon as the sun doth rise, 

Thou watchest, every hour, 
His steps o’er yonder skies. 


When in the chequer’d east 
He shows his head of gold ; 
© then thy ample breast, 
‘To him thou dost uufold, 


When at the hour of noon, 
Tn triumph he does ride; 

Thine eye to him is won, 
While every tear is dried. 


When o’er the glowing west, 
In skies both blue and fair ; 
Still in his presence blest, 
We find thee gazing there. 


And when ke sinks below, 
Within the ocean deep; 

Then quickly thou dost bow, 
Thy languid head to weep." 


And thro’ the hours of rest, 
In silence thon dost mourn ; 
Uncomforted—unblest— 
Till Phebus does return. 


Flower of the sun! oh, wh 
Dost thou éach passing day ; 
Turn up thy golden eye, 
And court the suany ray? 


Thon lov’st the sun—the sky, 
But ’tis unknown to me ; 

Where lurks the secret tie, 
Between that orb and thee, 


So blind, alas! is man, 
Nature’s unerring laws ; 
Evade his deepest scan, 
They are—but whence the cause? 


I seek no canse, indeed! 

For, ob! each passing hour ; 
A lesson we may read, 

In every plant and flower: 


Tho’ I to earth am bound, 
A GLortiovs Sun is ss, 
O, may he still be fonnd, 
And draw my thoughts to beaven. 
Tuos, CRossLEyY. 


—>— 


THE GOD OF THUNDERS. 


*T was silence all ;—now from the op’ning skies, 
A fire descends, and through the ether flies ; 
Tremendous noise succeeds the vivid flame, 

God treads above, and thunders speak his name. 


He lifts his hand, the sun o—- his glare, 
Rolls in dense clouds, and stal 

He speaks, and, lo, through every op’ning gate 
Speed fire and noise that round his glory wait. 


This God is ours ; He ’tis the suppliant hears, 
"Tis He the Christian loves, the Atheist fears, 
To Him the spirits damn‘d disdain to pray, 
Lightnings surround hisepath, and thunders mark 
his way. Q.E.D 


s the heavens in fear : 
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A PARAPHRASE 


On part of the Sixth Chapter of Matthew. 


AN 


Waen will thine unbelfef, 
Its torturing power restrain? 
Why should thine impious grief, 
A gracious God arraign! 
Is faith’s inspired prayer 
At length of no ayail, 
And thou below his care, 
Do his resources fail? 
Then why, O tell me, why) or whence, 
This widely spread beneficence ? 


* Behold the feather?d. thron, 
How thoughtlessly they fly ; 
He guides their course along 
The wide and pathjess sky, 
The berried thorn suppli¢s 
Their sweet and constant meal, 
Its shades from curious eyes, 
Their sylvan home conceal, 
He bids them weave their mossy bed, 
By him their scatter’d meal fs eptead. 


The lilies of the field, 
How carelessly they bloem, 
And without labour yield 
Their deli¢ate perfume. 
Through every varied tribe, 
The tlowery sisterhood, 
From bis own breath imbibe 
Their light ethereal food. 
His hand their vital juice supplire, 
And tints them witb their cichest dyes. 


His care extends to all 
The vegetable race, 
He sends his shew’r to fall, 
E‘en on the lowly grass. 
On the rude thistle too, 
That near the pathway grows, 
As lightly falls the dew, 
As on the sweetest rose, 
Thus nature's ample fields survey, 
And look yoar anxious cares away. 


ft) LR 


ADDRESS TO ENGLAND ON BEHALF 
OF HOME MISSIONS. 





“ England, with all thy faults, I love thee stin.” 


Cowrre. 





Hark! on the odorif’rous gales; 
That sweep our mountains, cheer our vales, 
What sounds are borne along ; 
’Tis misery’s groan, that strikes the ear, 
Deeper than dirge o’er funeral bier, 
That last sad mournful song. 


From British heathen, English swains, 
Who toil, and dress our fields and plains, 
Or o’er our forests roam, 
The soul-arresting sounds arise, 
While yonder mild propitious skies, 
Bid us remember home. 


How long shall ardent prayer arise 

From bleeding hearts, and uprais'd eyes, 
Which sorrow’s-floods o’erflow % 

How long shall dying myriads call 

Or weeping suppliants prostrate fall, 
And groan theirun eas‘d wo? 


Shall Afrie’s sons be freed from chains, 
And Hindeo widows, snatch’d from pains, 
Adore the hand that saves? 
Shall Budho’s priests, from sin made free, 
Rejoice in gospel liberty, 
And England’s sons be slaves? 
Britons! to you the warm appeal, 
Which surely British hearts must feel, 
Is by your country made, 
Thousands around your hamlets lie, 
{nvolv'd in guilt: haste ere they die, 
England implores your aid. 


Burslem. 





Oft from the senate and the throne, 

While blood-eyed war's terrific groan 
Has sounded through the land, 

Has help been ask’d; and then ye drew 

Your hoarded wealth, and gladly flew 
To lend a helping hand. 


Again the loud, th’ imperious call, 

From heav’ns high throne addresses alt 
Throughout the British isles. - 

Haste to the standard of your King, 

Jesus commands! your treasures bring ; 
The foe our poor beguiles, 


O for a patriotic zeal, 
To fire our souls, and while we feel, 
Our energy t’ increase ; 
Net to spread death and ruin round, . 
And strew with mangled heaps the ground, 
Bat concord, love, and peace. 


God of our highly favour'd isle 
Still, still on British missions smile, 

Then England will be blest. 
Touch every heart that bears thy name, 
With holy fire, and let the flame 

On every agent rest. 

J, Youne. 

—__~———_ 


CAPTIVE NEGRO’S SONG. 


Tuere is a land of liberty, 
Whose sons are brave and fair, 
Where Diack and white alike are free 
As birds that skim the air. 
Could we but toaeh its happy shore, 
Ob, then'we should be slaves no more. 


We sleep and dteam, before our eyes, 
The lovely land appears, 
We walk the smiling paradise, 
Nor think of former tears. 
We-wake to feel the galling chain, 
That tells us we are slaves again. 


They were not form’diof finer clay, 
Nor shaped ip nicer, mould, 
Who tore us from our homes away, 
And bartered us for-gold, 
Than Wig sons thus held in thrall, 
For God, in Adam, made us ali. 


© noble, high, exalted land, 
Regard an injured race ; 
Lift up for us thy mighty hana, 
And thy reproach erase. 
O Britain, now:be tray brave, 
And break the shackles of the slave. 
WwW. T—g. 
—_-——. 


APOLOGUE. 


Tuts mora I met a little, boy, 
(As near yon hlossom’d grove I tarried,) 
With cheeks ftush’d ‘o'er with rapturous joy, 
And in his banda prise he carried. 


A prize which he would not forego, 
The sweet pest of the freekted linnet ; 
And oh, with what delight he saw 
Four little callow chirpers‘in it. 


Where hast thou got these birds, this morn ? 
I said; and he replied unlieeding, 

I’ve found this nest in yonder thorn, 
But, see; my hands are sadly bleeding. 


Ah me, my boy ! poor, reckless child ! 
And didst thou then that wild tree rifle; 
(Mindless of thorns which there beguil’d,) 
‘To gain so poor, so mean a trifle? 
And oh! in riper years withal, 
Thou'lt catch at many a worthless bubble! 
While keener thorns thy breast will gall, 
And turn thy joys to tears of trouble. 
Tuos. Crossiky. 
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Review.—The Preacher’s Manual; a 
- Course of Lectures on Preaching, in 
' avhtich Claude’s Principles, &c. are ulus. 
frated by numerous Examples. 
S. T. Sturtevant. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 480 
—693. Baynes. London, 1829. 


Tuese volumes are of a very peculiar cha- 
racter, intended chiefly for the use of young 
preachers, who, by studying the excellent 
rules which they contaip, may soon be- 
come workmen whe, need not be ashamed. 
The first volume having ‘becn some time in 
our possession, was nearly forgotten; but 
the recent arrival of the second, recalling it 
to recollection, led to\an immediate exami- 
nation of both; the result- of which we 
embody in this review. 

The. Preface, which oceupies about 
twenty pages, gives a general, but rather 
indistinct outline of what the lectures con- 
tain, acknowledges the obligations the 
author is under to Mr, Simeon and cthers, 
without whose assistance his rules would 
have been deficient in example to illustrate 
their nature, variety, and comprehensive- 
ness, and furnishes ‘many useful but deli- 
cate hints to auxiliary, preachers; but in 
other respects it exhibits nothing remark- 
able either in language or sentiment. 

The introduction . approximates more 
nearly to the subjects of the lectures, 
assigns to the ministerial character its vast 
importance, and erifotces with much energy 
the necessity of suitable qualifications in all 
by whom it is assumed. « With this view, 
the author strongly’ recommends mental as 
well as spiritual improvement, in which he 
includes method and order in the choice of 
subjects, and the manner of elucidating 
them, in thought and_ reflection, in reading 
and arrangement, and in laying before an 
audience, both’ in matter and terms, the 
various topics which the study had sup- 
plied. He admits that at first the diffi- 
culties may appear formidable, from the 
number and diversity of the necessary ac- 
quirements ; but encourages his readers 
with an assurance, that. they are not insur- 
mountable, and that they are more for- 
bidding in appearance than ‘they will be 
found when resolution brings them to the 
test of experiment. 

_ The lectures in these volumes are so 
immediately connected together, that they 
may all be considered as ‘so many parts of 
one common whole, which, as a system, 
may be said to embody the science of 
preaching, and as making a circuit round 
that ample field, in which the preacher is 
to take his stand. The number of these 
lectures is sixty-two, of which twenty-five 
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are included in the first volume, and the 
remainder in- the second. 

On glancing over the titles of these lec- 
tures, we were ready to exclaim with Ras- 
selas, when attending a dissertation on 
poetry, “ Enough; I am convinced no 
man can be a poet.” Much, however, 
may be done by pons ministers to pre- 
pare themselves their arduous under- 
taking, towards which they will find these 
volumes of considerable service, although 
they may never reach the aemé of perfec- 
tion which the author recommends. The 
task, indeed, appears Herculean; but dili- 
gence and . perseverance will accomplish 
wonders ; and although, should a know- 
ledge and observance of all these rules be 
made the criterion of preaching qualifica- 
tions, “This pulpit to be let” might be 
written on many a rostrum; the youthful 
mind may easily acquire principles, which, 
though diversified in themselves, and some- 
what obscure in’ their nicer discriminations, 
will become . familiar..by, intimacy, and 
neither overwhelm it with their multiplicity, 
nor perplex it with their intricacies. Young 
ministers, like all other students, must not 
forget, that it is. “by. toil and. art the steep 
ascent we gain;” and he who is about to 
dedicate his life to the duties of the sane- 
tuary, should deem ».nothing superfluous, 
which can store his mind with variety, 
confer dignity on his station, or render him 
respectable in the estimation of those among 
whom he may be called to minister in holy 
things. 

One danger to be apprehended from a 
too rigorous adherence to these rules, when 
a knowledge of them has been acquired, is, 
that it may lead their rs “to pay 
tithe of mint, and anise, and cummin, and 
omit the weightier matters of the law, 
judgment, mercy, and faith.” Should this 
unhappily, in any instance, be the case, the 
remedy will be attended with more fatal 
consequences than the evil it was designed 
to remove. This rock, which is always on 
the lee-shore, did not escape the notice of 
Mr. Sturtevant, and he cautions his readers 
against the disasters which it threatens. 
We hope’ in all cases that his warning 
voice will be. heard; but if his admoni- 
tions had been more pointed, energetic, 
and decisive, a frequently presented to 
the eye, and raised to a ter prominence 
in is work, it wesld tore Mierived an 
additional value from the acquisition. 

A second danger, still more to be dreaded 
than the preceding, is, that the time and 
attention necessary to the full acquirement 
of these rules, may so engross the mind, as 
to paralyze its inclination to obtain an inti- 
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mate acquaintance with the great truths of 
the gospel, upon which our salvation de- 
pends. On the side of this danger, the 
pride of the human heart is always ready 
to exert its utmost influence, and, perhaps; 
the applauses of that wisdom which knows 
not » May give a fatal colouring to the 
delusion. A minister of the gospel more 
intimately acquainted with the Preacher’s 
Manual than with the Bible, would be a 
melancholy spectacle. 

There can be no doubt that the system 
of instruction given in these volumes, is 
excellent in its various branches, and even 
important in its subordinate character; but 
it is the preacher coming before his con- 

gation, armed with a “Thus saith the 

rd,” who brings with him the ark before 
which Dagon falls. The skilful navigator, 
who has a long, a momentous, and a 
hazardous voyage to perform, will not 
remain too long in port to paint his vessel, 
to decorate her exterior with gaudy colours, 
and to ornament her rigging with streamers 
waving in the breeze. To these embellish- 
ments he will pay no more attention than 
is barely needful to give her a decent ap- 
pearance in company with others embarked 
m the same perilous enterprise ; but the 
greater energies of his mind will be directed 
to her compass, her planks, her timbers, 
her cables, her anchors, and the stores that 
are on board. His time will be principally 
occupied in consulting the chart on which 
his course is traced, and in calculating upon 
the storms he may have to encounter, the 
rocks against which he may be dashed, the 
‘Shoals which may arrest his progress, the 
dangerous shores which he may be com- 
pelled to approach, and in making all pos- 
sible preparation for unforeseen emer- 
gencies. 

In many congregations, some few may 
be found, who will know how to appre- 
ciate the mode of address, of division, of 
arrangement, and of investigation, so ably 
laid down in this Preacher’s Manual, with- 
out being able to name the technicalities 
by which they are distinguished. To the 
great mass of hearers, however, all these 
refinements will plead in vain. Their 
lustre will beam where there are no organs 
of perception; and what was intended to 
gratify the mind and ear, and to impart 
an auxiliary power to persuasion— 

* Will waste its sweetness in the desert air.” 

But notwithstanding these possible evils, 
it would be extremely unfair to argue 
against the excellence of any theory merely 
from the abuse to which it is liable. Few 
things can be placed beyond the reach of 
perversion, and that which approximates 
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most nearly to perfection is generally most 
susceptible of a tarnish. To order, method, 
arrangement, and discrimination in pulpit 
discourses, we attach no small degree of 
importance. When conducted with dis- 
cretion, manner will frequently conceal a 
deficiency in matter ; and when the latter is 
abundant, the former will display it to the 
greatest advantage. In allusion to the 
powerful influence of manner, it has been 
said of Queen Elizabeth, that on hearing a 
celebrated preacher, she was so charmed 
with his eloquence, as to desire that his 
discourse might be printed. With this 
request the minister most readily complied, 
and shortly afterwards presented her with a 
copy. A courtier, anticipating conse- 
quences, soon seized an opportunity to 
inquire how her majesty now liked the dis- 
course? To this he received the following 
reply, “I think it was the best sermon that 
I ever heard; but the worst that I ever 
read.” 

We are not to view these lectures in the 
light of sermons; to this character they 
make no pretensions. They contain the 
frame-work, the models, and elementary 
principles; but the fabric must be raised 
by him who understands their dictates, and 
knows how to manage their application. 
Of exordium, and peroration, Mr. Sturte- 
vant has collected many striking and ‘beau- 
tiful examples; and with the modes of divi- 
sion, of elucidation, introduction of simi- 
les, use of figurative language, and variety 
of illustration, that he has selected and 
combined, we have been particularly 
pleased. It is a work which my be ren- 
dered peculiarly serviceable to all young 
preachers who wish to benefit their hearers, 
4nd to be an ornament to their sacred pro- 
fession. To the lazy, the sluggish, and the 
indolent it may perhaps prove pernicious, 
by furnishing them with crutches, while 
teaching the thoughtful and industrious the 
art of walking without their aid. 

For his aim to inculcate the paramount 
importance of gospel truths, and a con- 
stant reliance on the assistance of the Holy 
Spirit, we give the author the fullest credit, 
notwithstanding our regret that these essen- 
tials are not more prominent throughout 
the lectures. His task, however, has led 
him rather to expatiate on the manner, 
than on the matter of sermons; and this 
we readily allow is of too much conse- 
quence to be disregarded: for although 
matter is of the highest moment, we should 
do well to remember, that if Cicero had 
delivered his sublime orations wrapped 
up in a blanket, he would have found a 
much greater number to laugh at his 
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grotesque appearance, than to admire the 
profundity of his thoughts, or the elegance 
of his diction. 

———_—_—__ 


Review.—The Reformed Pastor. By 
Richard Baxter. Revised and Abridged 
by the Rev. William Brown, M. D. 
With an Introductory Essay by the 
Rev. Daniel Wilson, A. M. 12mo. 
pp- 378. Simpkin. London. 1829. 


Amone the numerous works of the justly 
celebrated Richard Baxter, there is not one 
that has been more generally read or more 
universally admired, than -his “‘ Reformed 
Pastor.” In the sanction thus derived from 
public opinion, the Rev. Daniel Wilson, 
in his “ Introductory Essay,” happily co- 
incides, and we rejoice to concur with him 
in the following language, which so de- 
cidedly expresses both his sentiments and 
our own. 

“Tt is one of the best of his invaluable 
practical treatises. In the whole compass 
of divinity, there is- scarcely any thing 
superior to it, in close pathetic appeals to 
the conscience of the minister of Christ, 
upon the primary duties of his office. The 
main object is, to press the necessity of his 
bringing home the truths of the Gospel.to 
every individual of his flock, by affection- 
ate catechetical instruction.” 

Of the original work, the volume now 
under inspection is avowedly an abridg- 
ment, in which Mr. Brown has omitted 
the Latin quotations, and such 
as originated in the times when it was writ- 
ten, but which, by a change of manners, are 
at present rendered somewhat inapplicable. 

n doing this, however, rai taken 
especial care that the spirit of its immortal 
author should not evaporate; and that it 
might be preserved with the most scrupu- 
lous exactness, even in cases where it was 
found needful to expunge quaint or obso- 
lete phrases, and antiquated terms, he has 
sedulously avoided all attempts to modern- 
ize the language. Hence, -in every sen- 
tence it is still the venerable Richard Bax- 
ter speaking, with that nervous vigour and 
unlanguishing energy, for which all his 
writings have always been, and still are, 
so strikingly remarkable. 

It has been said, that Mr. Baxter was 
alike distinguished for weakness of body 
and strength of mind. Of the former we 
can say nothing; but in favour of the. lat- 
ter, all. his writings bear the fullest .testi- 
mony. By a mental power peculiarly his 
own, he has given to his sentiments an 
energetic pulsation which all can feel, but 
none can imitate with success. We find it 

130.—voL, x1. 
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beating in every line with strokes that 
reach the conscience and the heart; and on 
surveying the effects uced, we are half 
tempted to imagine that he had found out 
some new avenue through which to ap- 
proach the soul,» By his reasoning facul- 
ties he arrests the. understanding, by his 
thunder he alarms the conscience, by his 
vigorous appeals he ehains the passions, 
and by his ic addresses he wins the 
affections. It is the production of a mas- 
ter spirit, and ages. may elapse before time 
will give birth:to another Richard Baxter. 
The title of this work imports that it was 
imarily addressed to the clergy of the 
ay, and no one conversant with their 
character, and the state of the church at that 
time, can doubt that occasions warranted 
the undertaking, and that nothing short of 
the unvarnished sincerity which it breathes, 
would produce the moral revolution at 
which he aimed., That the language is 
sharp and .pungent, all who read it must 
lom-tet dbo Yong, whieh ‘be.nngeilett had 
become inveterate, and the neglect of duty 
which he reprehended, admitted of no 
apology. ' 

“ When the sin is open,” he observes, “in the 
sight of the world, it is in vain to attempt to hide 
it; and when the sin is public, the confession should 
also be public, If the ministers of England had 
sinned only in Latin, I would have made shift to 
have admonished them in Latin, or else have said 
nothing to them. But if they will sin in English. 
they must hear of itin English. Unpardoned sin 
wall bover let'us rest or prosper, though we be at 
ever so much care and cost to cover it: our sin 


will surely find us out, though we find not it 
out.— Prefuce. 


Mr. Baxter informs us in his preface, 
that this treatise was originally intended for 
a pulpit discourse ; but that indisposition 
prevented him from delivering it. This 
circumstance induced him to publish what 
he had prepared for the occasion, that those 
for whose edification it was intended might 
read that which they could not hear. In 
this dispensation of ga. we per- 
ceive the wisdom and goodness of God. 
If it had been delivered from the pulpit, it 
would probably never have issued from the 
press, and then it would have been lost 
to the world; or even in case it had 
been printed, many topics now introduced 
would have been omitted, so that it would 
have assumed another appearance, and. per- 
haps another character and name. To 
the illness of the author we are therefore 
indebted for this invaluable treatise, as fur- 
nishing another instance in which the Al- 
mighty so overrules events, as to make 
natural evil subservient to moral good. 

Among the clergy of Mr. Baxter’s day 
this treatise was productive of incalcula- 

20 
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ble benefit. Many were reformed both in 
their private and their official characters ; 
while the incorrigible, ashamed of the 
vice which they would not abandon, shrunk 
from this powerful appeal, and no longer 
flaunted their iniquities in the face of the 
public. Succeeding years felt the influence 
of this treatise, and the immutability of the 
truths which it contains and enforces, has 
given permanency to its operation ; so that 
the lapse of time has neither impaired its 
vigour, nor turned aside its application. It 
is a work which will be perused with ad- 
vantage, when the most youthful now in 
existence shall have given in their account 
before the bar of God. 

Of Mr. Baxter’s pointed and earnest 
manner, the following passage furnishes a 
striking specimen, 

“Methinks when Paul’s ‘spirit was stirred 
within him when he saw the Athenians wholly 
to idolatry,’ so itshould cast us into one of 

is paroxysms to see 80 many men in the greatest 
danger of being everlastingly undone. Methinks 
if by faith we did indeed look upon them as within 
a step of hell, it would more effectually untie our 
tongues than Croesus’ danger did his son’s. He 
that will let a sinner go down to hell for want of 
speaking to him, doth set less by souls than did the 

edeemer of soils; and less by his neighbour, than 
common charity will allow him to do by his 
greatest enemy. O, therefore, brethren, whomso- 


ever you neglect, neglect not the most miserable. 
Whatever you pass over, forget not poor souls that 
are under the condemnation and curse of the law, 


and who may look every hour for the infernal 
execution, if a speedy change do not prevent it. 
O call after the impenitent, and Ply this great 
work ef converting souls, whatever else you leave 
undone.”—p. 76. 

The Rev. Daniel Wilson, in his intro- 
ductory essay, has caught the spirit which 
runs through this treatise, and with a degree 
of intelligence that does honour to his head, 
and an earnestness that proves his heart to 
be in the work, he enforces the important 
truths which Baxter so strongly recom. 
mends. Though a clergyman of the esta- 
blished church, he is not ashamed of the 
manly sentiments and thrilling eloquence 
of this great nonconformist divine. In him 
we find.a congeniality of soul with the 
great author of this immortal work ; and, 
unininfluenced by motives of worldly pru- 
dence, and the false maxims of a degene- 
rate age, he takes the Bible for his guide, 
and, walking by its light, all distinctions 
between sects and parties fade and disap- 

. The necessity of a saving conver- 
sion to God he views as the one thing 
needful, and whatever falls short of this, he 
deems unworthy the name of religion. 

By placing this invaluable treatise among 
the works of “Select Christian Authors,” 
Collins and Co, have rather derived than 
conferred an honour. The Reformed Pas- 
tor would be exalted in any station from 





the throne to the cottage, from the library 
of an archbishop to the few volumes of the 
preaching mechanic. It is, however, a 
situation to which it has an imperious 
claim, and a neglect of its demands would 
have been disgraceful to this very excellent 
selection, which comprises nearly all that 
is valuable in divinity. 
a 
Review.—A Narrative of the Revival 
of Religion in New England, with 
Thoughts on that Revival. By Jona- 
than Edwards, A.M. With an Intro- 
ductory Essay, by John Pye Smith, 
D.D. 12mo. pp. 506. Simpkin. Lon- 
‘don, 1829. 


Ir has been a favourite practice with those 
who know not God, to treat every remark- 
able revival of religion with contempt, from 
a most absurd presumption that nearly all 
its abettors and advocates are either enthu- 
siasts or fanatics, and that no man of learn- 
ing, of mental vigour, or acuteness of intel- 
lect, has boldly came forward in its de- 
fence. The work before us is a trium- 
phant refutation of this calumny. The 
name of President Edwards is well known 
both in England, America, and on the 
continent of Europe ; and with it, learning, 
mental vigour, and acuteness of intellect 
of the highest order, are invariably asso- 
ciated. In favour of these facts, his nume- 
rous and valuable publications bear the 
most indisputable testimony, and it can 
only be by persons unacquainted with his 
writings, that on these points any doubts 
can be entertained. 

This gentleman, in the volume now 
before us, comes boldly forward to speak 
that which he knows, and to testify that 
which he had seen, and, whether those 
into whose hands it may fall receive or 
reject his testimony, openly to avow his 
conviction, that the powerful operation 
which he describes, is the work of God, 
notwithstanding the numerous irregularities 
with which it was accompanied. To his 
narrative of facts, he adds collateral evi- 
dence, drawn from various sources, and 
attested by men of sterling piety, and ac- 
knowledged talents. This work, on the 
human heart, he proceeds to shew is not 
merely sanctioned by the word of God, 
but inculcated in its pages, and illustrated 
by numerous examples, the import and 
tendency of which no one can misappre- 
hend. 

The great subject of this book is divided 
into five parts, under each of which, many 
sections are arranged. The first part asserts 
that the extraordinary work described, is of 
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God; the second shews that all are under 
an obligation to promote it; the third is a 
vindication of those who are zealously 
engaged in it; the fourth cautions those 
engaged, against errors; and the fifth gives 
directions for the promoting of this work. 
In all its branches, the subject is handled 
in a masterly manner, being supported by 
the authority of scripture, and defended by 
arguments, at which infidelity may be 
allowed to laugh, when modern philosophy 
has repelled their force. 

The work of revival in New England, 
which Mr. Edwards describes, bears a 
striking resemblance to the revivals of more 
modern days among the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists in Yorkshire and in Cornwall; and 
the modes of defence that were available 
in America, retain all their force on this 
side of the Atlantic. The shield which 
Mr. Edwards has thus thrown over these 
remarkable outpourings of the Holy Spirit, 
may be assailed by maxims of worldly 
prudence, and of frozen ethics; but against 
their collective energy it will be found in- 
vulnerable. 

The introductory Essay, though excellent 
in itself, is not altogether so applicable to 
the work as perhaps might have been ex- 
pected. It notices, indeed, with much 


good sense, the prognostics of the present 


times, which indicate a general spread of 
Christianity throughout the world; and 
while it infers a great revival of religion 
from the vigorous impulses thus given to 
Christian exertion, it anticipates a_ still 
more glorious harvest, both at home, and 
in various parts of the world. To prepare 
the way for this great and desired object, 
Mr. Smith tells us, that “ Pauperism must 
be rooted out.” This we can by no means 
view as a felicitous sentence. We readily 
admit that many of the causes which lead 
to pauperism must be rooted out, and 
these being removed, the effect will cease; 
but misfortune should never be identified 
with crime. The author indéed adds, that 
“The condition usually understood by that 
name, involves a state of mind and habits 
with which true religion can find no con- 
geniality.” This may explain his mean- 
ing; but it will by no means take the 
inversion of order from the expression, 
nor transfer turpitude from the cause to the 
effect. 

But notwithstanding the preceding re- 
marks, and the occasions of them, we view 
this introduction as a well written article, 
and as proportionably enhancing the value 
of the book to which it is prefixed. In 
their connected state, Mr. Collins of Glas- 
gow has given to them a niche in his ex- 








cellent series of “‘Select Christian Authors.” 
To this honourable Wation, the name of 
Jonathan Edwards is a sufficient port 
for his work, independently of its intrinsic 
merit, which neither asks nor wants assist- 
ance from a name. Similar observations 
will apply to Dr. Smith, whose Essay has 
a right to demand an entrance, while he 
“ Pursues the triumph, and partakes the gale.” 
——— 


Review.— Olney Hymns, in three Books. 
With an Introductory Essay, by 
James Montgomery. 12mo. pp. 387. 
Whitaker. London. 1829. 


Tue Olney hymns are well known in the 
religious world. About half a century has 
elapsed since their first appearance, during 
which period they have passed through 
many editions, and the lapse of time can 
hardly be said to have diminished their 
circulation. Having thus stood the test of 
public opinion, and acquired a stability of 
character, they now take their stand among 
the works of “Select Christian authors,” 
published by Collins of Glasgow, without 
being indebted to the hand of compassion 
for their present elevation. 

We learn from the Preface, that these 
hymns, amounting in all to ——_ of 
three hundred, are the joint productions of 
two individuals, viz. the Rev. John New- 
ton, with whose name they are generally 
associated, and William Cowper, Esq. 
who is well known on the Aonian mount. 
Of these, the latter gentleman contributed 
about sixty, which are distinguished by the 
letter C; and of all the remainder, the Rev. 
John Newton is the author, 

The Introductory Essay, by Mr. Mont- 
gomery, is rendered particularly interesting 
by the memoirs in outline of these remark- 
able individuals. The life of each is full 
of incidents, in which the providence of 
God may be distinctly traced through their 
varied movements, and in bringing them 
together, although in their persgnal. his- 
tories they bear little or no resemblance 
whatever to each other. 

Newton, wild, profligate, and aban- 
doned, left his father in early life, was 
impressed on board a ship of war, exalted 
to a midshipman, degraded and flogged 
for neglect of duty, carried to the coast of 
Africa, where he suffered incredible hard- 
ships, engaged in the slave trade, followed 
for some time the inhuman traffic, was 
awakened to a sense of his spiritual danger, 
sought and found mercy, returned to Eng- 
land, took up his abode at Olney, and 
became a worthy minister of the church, 


in which capacity he lived, and finally 
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finished his course. Cowper, descended 
from an illustrious house, favoured with a 
liberal education, and placed under the 
smiles of fortune, rejected every overture 
that offered prosperity, and, in a deplorable 
state of mental aberration, having several 
times attempted suicide, retired from the 
world to sigh out life in the anguish of 
solitude, and the terrible forebodings of 
an almost broken heart. In the autumn 
of 1767, these two persons met together at 
Olney ; an intimacy soon took place be- 
tween them, which ripening into friend- 
ship, continued through their mortal pil- 
grimage, interrupted only by the malady 
of Cowper, and terminated only by death. 
The incidents thus noticed in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, Mr. Montgomery has 
wrought into an interesting and instructive 
narrative, interspersing the various and 
diversified occurrences with reflections and 
observations, which confer on the whole 
an additional value. From these he pro- 


ceeds to characterize the hymns which, 


compose the volume, assigning to several 
their distinct degrees of merit, and con- 
necting them with the peculiar yet varied 
talents of their respective authors; but 
assigning to those of Cowper the meed of 
more exalted praise. 

Taken as a whole, these hymns breathe 


a spirit of genuine piety towards God, and 
display a degree of mental and reverential 
fervour, which cannot fail to command 


solemn admiration. They have already 

taken their stand among the sacred poetry 

of our country, and although future com- 
positions may fill a more exalted niche in 
the temple of fame, none will be able to 
dislodge them from the station which 
they occupy in the estimation of the church 
of Christ. 

—_—_¢@——_ 

Review. — The  Christian’s Defence 
against Infidelity, $c. With an In- 
troductory Essay, by Thomas Chalmers, 
D.D. 12mo. pp. 536. Simpkin, Lon- 
don. 1829. 


Turis volume includes “Leslie’s Short and 
Easy Method with the Deists;” “Little- 
ton’s Observations on St. Paul;” “Dod. 
dridge’s Evidences of Christianity ;” “Bates 
on the Divinity of the Christian Religion ;” 
“Owen on the self-evidencing Light of 
Scripture ;” and “ Baxter on the Danger of 
making light of Christ.” In this collection 
we should have been glad to see “ West 
on the Resurrection,” the company being 
in every respect suitable to this justly cele- 
brated treatise, though we readily acknow- 
ledge it wou'd have swelled the volume to 





an undue magnitude, and rendered it dis- 
proportionately large, when compared with 
others in this valuable series of “Select 
Christian Authors.” In another selection 
equally appropriate, we may hope to see 
it embodied, and its arrival will be hailed 
by us with a joy correspondent to its 
merits. 

The names mentioned above, constitute 
a mighty phalanx in the army of Emanuel, 
and no weapon formed against them shall 
prosper. They appear as a brilliant con- 
stellation in the hemisphere of Christianity, 
irradiating the world with their lustre, im- 
parting life and vigour to all who come 
beneath their influence, and dispelling the 
mists which sophistry delights to raise in 
the atmosphere of scepticism. With each 
of these renowned authors, the day of pro- 
bation has long since passed away. They 
have been tried in the crucible of criti- 
cism, and have come forth like gold when 
purified ; they have been assailed with the 
shafts of malignity, which, instead of in- 
flicting wounds, have merely served to 
facilitate their elevation; and every attempt 
that has been made to diminish their repu- 
tation, has only tended to complete their 
apotheosis. 


Within the limits which we can devote ~ 


to a volume of this description and mag- 
nitude, it is scarcely possible to furnish 
even an epitome of its several distinct, yet 
analogous treatises. Containing no super- 
fluous words, and pursuing no topic through 
its remote ramifications, they appear as 
embodied essences, and must be fully per- 
used before their excellence can be duly 
appreciated, or fairly understood. To 
make extracts would, therefore, be to muti- 
late their symmetry, and diminish their 
force. 

In the Introductory Essay, Dr. Chal- 
mers has briefly delineated the character of 
each treatise; and of this we shall avail our- 
selves, not merely to convey his sentiments 
and our own, but to furnish a favourable 
specimen of his discriminating powers, of 
his just appreciation of merit, and of the 
perspicuous and unequivocal manner in 
which he delivers his opinion. 

In Leslie’s “Short and Easy Method with 
the Deists,” and “The Truth of Christianity 
demonstrated,” we have the historical evi- 
dence for the truth of scripture exhibited 
in a form so convincing and satisfactory, 
that the mind which can reject such evi- 
dence, must evince a total perversity of rea- 
son, as well as abjuration of all such testi- 
mony as can substantiate the truth of any 
by-gone event in this world’s history, which 
would go to expose every authentic record 
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to the charge of fabulousness, and reduce 
the best established facts into a state of 
doubt and uncertainty.” 

“Not less conclusive in another depart- 
ment of evidence do we hold Lord Little- 
ton’s observations on the conversion and 
apostleship of St. Paul. The soundness of 
his reasonings established on the well- 
known principles of human nature, and 
the no less sound and philosophical deduc- 
tions which he makes from the whole sen- 
timents and conduct of the apostle, render 
his arguments in favour of Christianity so 
clear and irresistible, that we think no 
honest mind can give his ‘Observations’ an 
attentive and unprejudiced perusal, without 
arriving at a thorough conviction of the 
truth of Christianity.” 

“In Dr. Doddridge’s Discourses on the 
Evidences of Christianity, we have a full 
and comprehensive survey of all the variety 
of evidence which is generally adduced in 
support of the authenticity, and divine 
authority, of the New Testament.” 

“The next treatise, by Dr. Bates, on 
‘The Divinity of the Christian Religion,” 
contains a no less comprehensive, and still 
more powerful exhibition of the various 
evidences which can be adduced for esta- 
blishing the truth of Christianity. The evi- 
dences from. history, from prophecy, from 
miracles, from the testimony of credible 
witnesses, are all brought in distinct and 
convincing review before the mind; and 
our readers cannot peruse this admirable 
treatise without an increased feeling of 
confidence in the variety, and fulness, and 
invincible character, of that rich assemblage 
of evidence, on the immoveable basis of 
which Christianity is established.” 

“Dr. Owen’s treatise ‘On the Divine 
Original, Authority, and self-evidencing 
Light and Power of the Holy Scriptures,’ 
embraces a distinct, but most important 
species of evidence; and this article will 
be held in high estimation by those who 
desiderate a satisfactory conviction of the 
claims of the Bible to Divine inspiration, 
of which he adduces the most solid and 
indubitable proofs; and he affords a no 
less clear and satisfactory explanation to 
those who possess no distinct apprehension 
of the manner in which the word came 
forth from God, and was again given out 
by those inspired men to whom it was 
communicated, as well as the security and 
infallible certainty that what they gave out 
as the mind and will of God, was indeed 
of divine original, and a divine commu- 
nication.” 

“The treatise of Richard Baxter ‘On 
the Folly and Danger of making light of 





Christ,’ closes the volume, and though it 
does not partake of the character of direct 
evidence, yet we hold it to be of prime 
importance to the cause of Christian truth, 
as it detects and exposes the latent causes 
of infidelity, in the worldliness, or love of 
pleasure, or the diversified pursuits which 
engross the mind, to the utter exclusion of 
the salvation which the gospel reveals.” 


—— 


Review.— Natural History of Enthu- 
siasm. 8vo. pp. 220. Holdsworth. Lon- 
don. 1829. 


Ir would have greatly assisted the reader 
of this work, if the author had contrived in 
some concise and perspicuous manner to 
give a definition of the subject on which 
he has written ; it would then be distinctly 
known in what sense the term Enthusiasm 
was to be understood, in its various com- 
binations throughout the sections of his 
volume. A standard having thus been 
erected, to which his reasonings in their 
numerous ramifications might be referred, 
we should have had a fairer opportunity of 
estimating the accuracy of his deductions, 
while the legitimacy of his conclusions 
would have been apparent. 

It will be readily allowed, that he has 
delineated the character of enthusiasm, and 
furnished in many respects the lights and 
shades by which it is distinguished. He 
has also traced its numerous operations 
through intricate mazes, and detected, with 
a discriminating eye, the effects which it 
produces on the mental powers, and on 
the overt actions to which it leads. On 
these topics he expatiates in a style of 
reasoning which is at once creditable to 
his understanding, and honourable to the 
motives which have led him to this 
investigation. His aim seems to be, to 
draw a line between what may be deemed 
the censurable parts of enthusiasm, and that 
animated energy, without which, scarcely 
any thing great or momentous has ever 
been achieved. To this important point 
nearly all his efforts have been directed, 
and we rejoice to add, that his exertions 
have been attended with considerable suc- 
cess. 

But although no formal definition of 
enthusiasm has been given by the author, 
it may easily be inferred, that he places its 
dominion in the ascendency which the 
imagination gains over the reasoning powers. 
This, indeed, is the only field in which it 
can be presumed to operate, and in this 
he nearly coincides in opinion with Mr. 
Locke. It may, therefore, be considered 
as approximating very nearly to the cha- 
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racter of insanity, with this difference, that 
enthusiasm is generally confined to one 
particular class of objects, or perhaps to 
one leading idea, whereas insanity knows 
no boundaries to its extensive empire. 


“ The excesses of the imagination,” he observes, 
“are of two kinds; the first is, when within its 
proper sphere it gains so great a power, that all 
other affections and motives belonging to human 
nature are overborne and excluded. It is thus 
that intellectual or professional pursuits seem 
sometimes to annihilate all sympathy with the 
common interests of life, and to render a man a 
mere phantom, except within the particular circle 
of his favourite objects. The second kind of 
excess is of a much more evil tendency, and con- 
sists in a trespass of the imagination upon 
ground where it should have little or no influence, 
and where it can only prevent or disturb the 
operation of reason and right feeling. Thus, not 
seldom, it is seen that the sobrieties of good sense, 
and the counsels of experience, and the obvious 
motives of interest, and perhaps even the dictates 
of rectitude, are set at nought by an exorbitant 
imagination, which, overstepping its proper func- 
tion, invests even the most common objects, either 
with preposterous charms, or unreal deformities, 
Very few minds, perbaps, are altogether free from 
such constitutional fictions, which, to a greater 
or less extent, intercepts our view of things as 
they are.”—p. 3. 


In the following passage, we have a just 
discrimination between the active exer- 
tions of the mind under the influence of 
sober and rational principles, and its strange 
aberrations when governed by the reveries 
of a wild imagination. 


“ Nature has furnished each of the active facul- 
ties with a sensibility to pleasurein its own exer. 
cise: this sensibility is the spring of spontaneous 
exertion; and if the intellectual constitution be 
robust, it serves to stimulate labour, and yet 
itself observes a modest sobriety, leaving the 
forces of the mind to do their part without embar- 
rassment, The pleasurable emotion is always 
subordinate and subservient, never predominant 
or importunate, Butiv minds of a less healthy 
temperament, the emotion of pleasure, and the 
consequent excitement, is disproportionate to the 
strength of the faculties. The efficient power of 
the understanding is therefore overborne, and 
leftin the rear; there is more of commotion than 
of action; more of movement than of progress ; 
more of enterprise than of achievement. 

“Such then ‘are those, who, in due regard both 
to the essential differences of character, and to 
the proprieties of language, should be deemed 
enthusiasts. To apply an epithet which carries 
with it an idea of folly, of weakness, and of extra- 
vagance, toa —_ mind, efficiently as well as 
ardently engaged in the pursuit of any substantial 
and important object, is not merely to misuse a 
word, but to introduce confusion among our 
notions, and to put contempt upon what is deserv- 
ing of respect. Where there is no error of ima- 
ger misjudging of realities—no caleu- 
ations which reason condemns, there is no enthu- 
siasm, even though the soul may be on fire with 
the velocity of its movement in pursuit of its 
chosen object. If once we abandon this distinc. 
tion, language will want a term for{a well-known 
and common vice of the mind ; and, from a waste- 
ful perversion of phrases, we must be reduced to 
speak of qualities most noble, and most base, 
by the very same designation.”—p. 6. 


Enthusiasm thus delineated, thus cha- 
racterized, and thus described, the author 
proceeds to trace through the varied de- 
partments of mental operation, and the 
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active and contemplative scenes of life. 
The work consists of ten sections, in which 
he surveys, I. Enthusiasm Secular and 
Religious. II. Enthusiasm in Devotion, 
III. Enthusiastic Perversions of the Doc- 
trine of Divine Influence. IV. Enthusiasm 
the Source of Heresy. V. Enthusiasm of 
Prophetic Interpretation. VI. Enthusias- 
tic Abuses of the Doctrine of a Particular 
Providence. VII. Enthusiasm of Philan- 
thropy. VIII. Sketch of the Enthusiasm 
of the ancient Church. IX. The same 
subject—ingredients of the ancient Mona- 
chism. X. Hints on the probable spread 
of Christianity, submitted to those who 
misuse the term Enthusiasm. 

This statement of the author’s views, 
and this syllabus of his book, speak strongly 
in favour of both, and produce within the 
mind a persuasion that it is invited toa 
participation in pleasure, which is more 
frequently promised than conferred. Nor 
are we disappointed. In traversing this 
questionable ocean, we follow the guidance 
of a skilful pilot, who seems well acquainted 
with the seas he has undertaken to navi- 
gate, and the voyage he has to perform. 
He gains our increased confidence as we 
proceed, by uniformly pointing out the 
ardour which reason directs us to cherish, 
and the Enthusiasm which it teaches us to 
avoid. 

From the first section on “ Enthusiasm 
Secular and Religious” our former quota- 
tions have been taken!; and on the subject of 
prayer, in the second, entitled “ Enthusiasm 
in Devotion,” we have the following ob- 
servations. 

“But there are devotional exercises, which, 
though they assume the style and phrases of 
prayer, have no other object than to attain the 
immediate pleasure of excitement. The devotee 
is not in truth a petitioner, for his prayers ter- 
minate in themselves ; and if he reaches the ex- 
pected pitch of transient emotion, he desires no- 
thing more. This appetite for feverish agitations 
naturally prompts a quest of whatever is exorbit- 
ant in expression or sentiment, and as naturally 
inspires a dread of all those subjects of medita- 
tion which tend to abate the pulse of the moral 
system. If the language of humiliation is at all 
admitted into the enthusiast’s devotion, it must be 
so pointed with extravagance, and so blown out 
with exaggerations, that it serves much more to 
tickle the fancy than to affect the heart: it is a 
burlesque of penitence, very proper to amuse ‘a 
mind that is destitute of real contrition.”—p. 34, 

Having made it apparent that for exist- 
ence, for its continuance, and for every 
excellence and blessing which we enjoy, 
we are every moment dependent upon 
God, the author in his third section reasons 
strongly in favour of “ Divine influence,” 
and exempts it from the charge of en- 
thusiasm, though he readily allows that this 
doctrine may be strangely perverted ; and 
of the ways in which this perversion takes 
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place, he gives many instances. On this 
momentous subject he devotes more time 
to the latter part than to the former, but 
enough is asserted to shew that in the con- 
version of the soul he recognizes the agency 
of the Holy Spirit, and the efficacy of his 
all-powerful influence. Hence he observes 
that— 

“ A change of moral dispositions so entire as to 
be properly symbolized by calling it a new birth, 
ora resurrection to life, must be much more than 
a self-effected reformation ; for if it were nothing 
more, the figure would be preposterous, unneces- 
sary, and delusive.”—p. 66. 

On “ Enthusiasm being the source of 
Heresy,” the author introduces the imagi- 
nation as rioting in her own unrestrained 
excesses, and proceeding step by step until 
she reaches the wildest absurdities. A 
love ‘for novelty furnishes a stimulus to 
speculation, and ingenuity is always ready 
to defend what fancy wishes to be true. 
The written word, he argues, ‘‘is our only 
guide,” and he who renounces its dictates 
wanders on dangerous mountains, that are 
destined to be pathless for ever. 

“The Enthusiasm of Prophetic Interpre- 
tation,” has a strong bearing on some dog- 
matists of the present day ; and all who are 
acquainted with their mode of procedure, 
must acknowledge that the picture is fairly 
drawn, and that its features are strikingly 


applicable. 


“At several periods of church history, and 
again in our own times, multitudes have drunk 
to intuxication of the phial of prophetic interpre- 
tation ; and, amid imagined peals of the mystic 


thunder, have become deaf to the voice of com- 
mon sense and of duty. The piety of such per- 
sons, if piety it may be called, has made them 
hunger and thirst, uot for *‘ the bread and water 
of life,” but for the news of the political world.” 
—p- 100 

The remaining sections of this work we 
have no room to particularize. They bear, 
in their respective characters, a strong 
resemblance to those we have noticed, and 
evidently partake of a kindred spirit. That 
every thing which the author has advanced 
meets our most decided approbation, is an 
assertion we should be unwilling to hazard. 
On a subject so equivocal in its character, 
and so varied as enthusiasm is, in its ano- 
malous operations, a diversity of opinion 
may be expected to prevail. With its 
general tenor, delineations, and tendency, 
we have, however, been highly pl . 
and having perused its sections with a 
more than common interest, we cordially 
recommend it to all who wish for infor- 
mation respecting this mental disease. 
There is one class of readers to whom it 
will most probably give offence, and these 
are the enthusiasts, whether in science, 
secular affairs, or theology. 





Review.— Emanuel; or, a Discourse of 
True Religion, &c., and on Communion 
with God. By Samuel Shaw, With an 
Introductory Essay, by Robert Gor- 
don, D.D. 12mo. pp. 304. Whittaker. 
London. 1829. 


Attnoucn this volume contains many 
excellent observations on the nature and 
characteristics of genuine religion, several 
expressions may be found, from which the 
volume can derive no honour, and the 
reader but little advantage. The topics of 
discussion are numerous, and drawn chiefly 
from obvious, and even familiar sources ; 
but they are sometimes pursued in such 
detail, that when the subject is exhausted, 
the author seems unwilling to desist from 
writing. In addition to its prolixity, the 
paragraphs frequently wear a controversial 
aspect, though without professing to assume 
that character. Hence, local sentiments 
occupy the place of general principles; 
and we are led by them to behold a sys- 
tem embroiled in the ferment of some 
latent civil war, when we expected to find 
the energies of its defenders uniting against 
the attacks of assailants, and fortifying its 
passes to repel the incursions of an invad- 
ing foe. e readily allow that this pole- 
mic spirit is not remarkably prominent, 
yet even in the instances where it appears, 
its manifestations might have been spared, 
without doing the work any real injury. 

But making all due allowance for these 
peculiarities, for we will not give them a 
harsher name, a host of truths may be 
found, which assert and enforce the neces- 
sity of experimental and practical godliness, 
and in this department the intrinsic excel- 
lence of this work consists. It invariably 
inculcates a spirit of holiness both in heart 
and life, and urges the acquirement, and 
the retention of its influence, by many very 
powerful motives. Of the author’s sin- 
cerity we can no more entertain a doubt, 
than we can question the genuineness of 
that animated piety which is visible in 
every chapter. 

Actuated by the same principles, and 
aiming at the same object, Mr. Gordon 
has infused into his Introductory Essay a 
devotional feeling, which is perceptible in 
all his paragraphs. This is accompanied 
with much cogent reasoning, with many 
powerful arguments, and recommended to 
our notice by the captivating strains of a 
persuasive eloquence. With this Essay, 
and with the pious sentiments expressed 
by Mr. Shaw, we cherish a conviction 
that every serious reader will be highly 
pleased ; and to such as these, all the 
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volumes of “Select Christian Authors,” of 

which this is one, strongly recommend 

themselves, by the great essentials of the 

Christian religion, which, unitedly and 
distinctly, they embody in their pages. 

; a 

Review.—The Reference Testament, 
being the Common Version of the New 
Testament, with References, and a 
Key to Questions, §c. §c. By Hervey 
Wilbur, A.M. Wightman and Cramp. 
London. 1829. 


So far as the sacred text is concerned, this 
volume has no claim to any particular 
notice; it is the New Testament, and it is 
nothing more, - Being designed, however, 
for the use of schools, it contains numerous 
marks and references, from which both the 
teacher and the pupil may derive some 
useful instruction. In passing along the 
chapters of each book, Mr. Wilbur intro- 
duces a letter at the commencement of 
such verses as comprise any thing remark- 
able, either in history, biography, fact, 
doctrine, precept, custom, or local pecu- 
liarity, &c. &c. These letters arrest the 
attention, and an occasion is furnished for 
a variety of questions, which the teacher is 
to propose, and the pupil to answer. To 
facilitate the labour of both, several maps 
and tables are included in the volume, 
and from these may be obtained, in a great 
degree, the means of understanding the 
question, and of giving a satisfactory reply. 
To meet the author’s design, an enlarged 
and comprehensive survey of what the 
Bible contains, must be acquired, for 
although the volume comprises only the 
New Testament, its numerous references to 
the events and incidents recorded in the 
Old, bring the latter so fully before us, 
that the whole range of Revelation de. 
mands the reader’s attention. The method 
thus adopted is admirably calculated to 
expand the mind in relation to sacred sub- 
jects, and to store it with that variety of 
knowledge, which can at once improve 
the- intellect, and amend the heart. We 
perceive no formidable obstacle which the 
pupil has to fear, the plan being simple, 
and in general divested of obscurity. 
Time, however, will be required, and the 
mental energies must be called into exer- 
cise; but the reward will be ample; for he 
who obtains a tolerable acquaintance with 
what is here recommended, by following 
the means furnished for the important 
acquirement, may be justly considered as 
no contemptible Bible student. 
To young persons, on leaving school to 
enter the world, this New Testament would 


Review.— The Reference Testament—Life of Cranmer. 
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be a valuable gift. Such as are disposed 
to think, will find in its references, maps, 
and plates, much to gratify, as well as in- 
struct the mind, and by attending to the 
directions given, they may make a pro- 
ficiency in Biblical learning, that will be 
attended with lasting benefits. Others, 
who are not disposed to make any exer- 
tions for the acquisition of sacred know- 
ledge, will find this to be simply a New 
Testament, the chapters of which may be 
read without any interruption, and all 
besides may be passed over in silence. 
——_@——__ 
Review.— The Life of Archbishop Cran- 
mer. By J. A. Sargent. 12mo. Hurst, 
Chance, and Co. London, 1829. 


No person acquainted with either the civil 
or the ecclesiastical history of this king- 
dom, can be ignorant of the name of 
Cranmer. The turbulent times in which 
he lived, and the active part which he took 
in public and private affairs, immediately 
connected with church and state, have tend- 
ed, by calling forth his energies, to immorta- 
lize his name; while his tragical exit enrol- 
ling him among “the noble army of mar- 
tyrs,” who have suffered for the cause of 
Christ, stamps with eternal infamy the 
papal system, by the blood-thirsty ven- 
geance of which, his death was inflicted. 
In this volume, the life of Cranmer is 
traced in detail through all its more 
momentous and prominent incidents; the 
part which he bore in some of the mar- 
riages and divorces of Henry VIII. are 
introduced in connexion with the restless- 
ness of that ambitious and unstable mo- 
narch; and the causes unfolded which led 
to his exaltation to the prelacy, as well as 
the reverse of circumstances which accom- 
plished his overthrow, and conducted him 
to the stake. Cranmer in early life was 
under the influence of that degrading super- 
stition which prevailed in this country prior 
to the Reformation. But the light which 
dawned in the morning of that auspicious 
era, soon dispelled the clouds which had 
enveloped his mind; and to evince the 
sincerity of his attachment to the glorious 
cause, he finally expired in the flames. 
From the reproaches which had been cast 
on the memory of this venerable martyr 
by the adverse party, this volume fur- 
nishes a satisfactory vindication; and after 
viewing the dangerous ground on which he 
had to tread, the violence of party spirit, 
the changes which, in quick succession, 
took place in public opinion and legal 
enactments, we need nor wonder that he 
should become the victim of papal virulence. 
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Of all that is valuable in the life of 
Archbishop Cranmer, written by Fox, by 
Strype, and by Gilpin, Mr. Sargent has 
availed himself, without following the tedi- 
ous prolixity of the two former, or ren- 
dering his work uninteresting by the stoic 
indifference of the latter. It is enlivened 
by the numerous incidents belonging to 
state affairs, with which it is interspersed ; 
and the period of commotion through which 
we are carried, keeps attention always on 
the alert. 

The occasional remarks which the author 
has associated with the facts he has stated, 
are spirited and appropriate, and combine 
to enhance the value of what he has wiit- 
ten. The narrative itself proceeds with 
much regularity, and the last scene is pecu- 
liarly affecting. Throughout the whole 
we behold a development of character, 
which seems to have been drawn by an 
impartial hand. Some shades may at 
times be perceived; but these are so over- 
powered by the luminous rays which every 
where encircle them, that Cranmer’s failings 
and infirmities stand eclipsed by the sur- 
rounding blaze of his numerous virtues. 

At every period since the occurrence of 
his tragical death, the history of this great 
man has awakened the most lively emo- 
tions; and the complexion of the present 
times confers upon it an additional interest. 
We may charitably hope that the vengeful 
spirit which consigned Cranmer to the 
flames, will never again predominate in 
this country; but, liberated from its former 
restraints, its movements should be watched 
with vigilance. In the sunshine of tolera- 
tion, it may be again resuscitated by the 
genial warmth, and sting the hand that 
was put forth to rescue it from confine- 
ment. We all know that torpor is not 
death; and the slumber of three hundred 
years may add new vigour to its energies, 
and infuse more virulence into its poison, 
on being thus awakened into renovated 
life. The events of futurity are concealed 
from the scrutiny of mortals; but prog- 
nostics will accompany the flight of time, 
and it is the duty of Protestantism to 
watch the direction which they take, with 
the utmost circumspection. 

a See 


Review.—The Traveller’s Prayer, a 
Discourse on the Third Collect’ for 
Grace, in the Morning Service ef the 
Church of England. By Adam Clarke, 
LL.D. &c. Clarke. London. 1829. 


Turs pamphlet is of a very singular de- 

scription, exhibiting at once the nature and 

character of a sermon, and an exposition 
130.—VOL. XI. 


Review.—Practical Discourses on Regeneration. 
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on the following Collect. “O Lord, our 
heavenly Father, Almighty and everlasting 
God, who hast safely brought us to the be- 
ginning of this day; defend us in the 
same with thy mighty power; ahd grant 
that this day, we fall into no sin, neither run 
into any kind of danger; but that all our 
doings may be ordered by thy governance, 
to do always that is righteous in thy sight 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” ” 
This Collect, which the author has ve 
appropriately denominated “The Traveller’s 
Prayer,” he divides into six parts, namely, 
a solemn address to the Deity, an acknow- 
ledgment of his care and providence, a 
petition to be- preserved from sin and acci- 
dents,supplication for guidance, and a re- 
liance om the Saviour of mankind. These 
varied topics are brought before us with 
much perspicuity, and in many instances 
they are supported by an appeal to circum- 
stances obvious to all, and by numerous 
facts and incidents which have fallen under 
the author’s personal observation. The 
range which he has taken is both compre- 
hensive and local, eliciting remarks which 
extend to all who travel by land or by 
water, and admitting at the same time, of 
an individual application. In this “ Travel- 
ler’s Prayer” the wisdom of him who com- 
posed the collect is amplified im a variety 
of ways ; but the piety which it manifests, 
claims the greatest share of our admiration 
and reverence. On each of these, Dr. 
Clarke has descanted with honest sim- 
plicity, without rendering his own pages 
offensive by fulsome adulation. A con- 
sciousness of our momentary dependence 
upon the Providence of God is inculcated 
throughout, and in all our lawful under- 
takings we are encouraged to rely on his 
protecting care. It is a pamphlet well 
worthy the attention of every traveller, and 
no one, we think, can examine its contents 
with seriousness, without being benefited 
by the perusal. 
> -—- 


Review.—Practical Discourses on Re- 
generation, and on the Scripture Doc- 
trine of Salvation by Faith. By 
P. Doddridge, D.D. With an Intro- 
ductory Essay, by Ralph Wardlaw, 
D.D. 12mo. pp. 356. Whittaker. 
London. 1829. 


Tue works of Dr. Doddridge stand so high in 
our estimation, that we know not one which 
needs either apology or recommendation. 
These sermons have undergone many im- 
pressions, and by their intrinsic excellence 
they still hold their exalted rank in public 
estimation. 
3P 
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Into the important subjects mentioned in 
the title-page, the author fully enters, and 
his manner of investigating them evinces 
that he isa workman who needs not be 
ashamed. They may be said to embody 
the essence of Christianity, uniting experi- 
mental and practical godliness by indis- 
soluble ties, and demonstrating that with- 
out both, no one can enter heaven, or be 
qualified to enjoy its felicities. The dis- 
cussion of these momentous and interesting 
topics places them before us in a variety of 
lights, from each of which may be drawn 
some highly valuable conclusions; and the 
spirit of piety which pervades the whole, 
can hardly fail to communicate its influence 
to every reader. 

The Introductory Essay is both vigorous 
and appropriate. The mantle of Dr. Dod- 
dridge seems to have been caught by Dr. 
Wardlaw, whose composition breathes the 
same spirit, and beats with the same _ner- 
vous pulsations of pious animation. With 
many of Dr. Wardlaw’s associations, and 
discriminating remarks, we have been much 
delighted. He enters fully into the views 
of his author, and, travelling in the same 
path, prepares the way for the reader to ap- 
proach him. In this one point both authors 
concur, namely, that “except a man be 
born again, he cannot see the kingdom of 
of God.” Against the efficacy of water 
baptism to effect spiritual regeneration, they 
both enter their solemn protest, and the 
arguments which they deduce from the 
authority of scripture, as well as from the 
nature of the change to be effected, no 
legitimate reasonings can gainsay. This 
volume now takes its stand among the 
series of ‘*Select Christian Authors,” and 
is every way worthy of the family into 
which it is adopted. 

——— 


Review.—A Brief History of the Life 
and Labours of the Rev. I. Charles, 
A.B., late of Bala, Merionethshire. By 
the Rev. Thomas Morgan. 12mo. pp. 
397. Hamilton. London. 1828. 


Tue preface to this volume has evidently 
been written with the hand of friendship; 
but we have no right to charge it with a 
deviation from truth, in the general facts 
which it records. We can easily conceive 
that the Rev. T. Charles was a great and 
good man, and that his ministry was ren- 
dered a blessing to the people among 
whom he dispensed the words of eternal 
life. This, indeed, is evinced throughout 
all the subsequent parts, by the spirit of 
self-abasement, and of humble reliance 





upon Christ for salvation, which -breathes 

in every section. 

We find, in looking through the pages 
of this book, that in general Mr. Charles 
has been his own biographer, having kept 
a diary of passing events, and of God's 
dealings with his soul, for many years. To 
this diary Mr. Morgan has had access, 
and the paragraphs are inserted in the 
same language, and chiefly in the same 
connexions, in which they were found. To 
these he has added numerous letters, which 
had been written by the deceased. These, 
according to their respective dates and 
occasions, are interspersed throughout the 
diary, and, in conjunction with it, they 
assist in elucidating a character, of which, 
sober sense, piety, and zeal are the distin- 
guishing features. 

On Mr. Morgan has devolved the task 
of arranging the materials thus prepared 
to his hand, and of introducing them with 
a few preliminary remarks, and accom- 
panying them with suitable reflections and 
observations, which are carried to a greater 
or less extent, as choice dictated, or cir- 
cumstances required. In these respects he 
has acquitted himself in a reputable man- 
ner, having taken care to leave no chasms 
in the narrative, and to suffer no event of 
moment to remain involved in obscurity. 

The diary of Mr. Charles contains scarcely 
any remarkable incident; but his letters 
have frequently a solemnity of expression, 
which will render them welcome to every 
pious reader, who knows how to distin- 
guish between serious rationality and mo- 
nastic gloom. It is, however, within the 
sphere of his labours, and the range of his 
acquaintance, that this memoir will be 
chiefly circulated. Where thie individual 
was known and esteemed, his memory will 
be cherished, from being combined with 
endearing associations. Beyond these con- 
fines, the work must force its way into 
public notice, by its own intrinsic merits; 
and, lamentable as the fact may appear, it 
is one which we must all acknowledge, 
that where unvarnished piety is the prin- 
cipal recommendation, its advance will be 
slow, and almost imperceptible. 

—@——— 

Review.— The Domestic Chaplain ; being 
Jifty-two short Lectures on the most 
Interesting Subjects ; with appropriate 
Hymns and Prayers for every Lord’s 
day inthe year. By John Stanford, A.M. 
8vo. pp.620. Bennett. London, 1828. 


Tuese lectures were originally published 
in America, where the author is said to be 
an eminent and popular preacher, parti- 
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cularly Th. adopting the cause of Chris- 
tianity A * fie attacks of infidelity. 
His work,*hayfhg’ obtained an extensive 
circulatidii in’ that country, a copy was 
brought across the Atlantic, and, in the 
British metropolis, a new edition speedily 
issued from the press. 

In these lectures we find but little of a 
controversial character. A passage of scrip- 
ture is prefixed to each, which, however, 
is rather a motto than a text, and, from its 
obvious import, some doctrine is eluci- 
dated, some precept is enforced, or some 
practical inference is drawn. Each lec- 
ture is followed by an appropriate hymn, 
and this is succeeded by a suitable prayer, 
the whole occupying about twelve or four- 
teen pages. Proceeding thus, we havea 
lecture, hymn, and prayer for each Sab- 
bath throughout the year, without any spe- 
cific appropriation of either to a particular 
day. This selection and adjustment must 
be made by the reader, who, from the 
variety before him, will be able to accom- 
modate the lecture to the events and cir- 
cumstances which rise, and float before 
him on the stream of time. 

Of these lectures, the leading ideas are 
always suggested by the scriptures pre- 
fixed, on which account no want of variety 
could be anticipated; but respecting the 
prayers, some ground for apprehending 
sameness might be entertained. We find, 
however, that for these apprehensions no 
just occasion exists. They are commend- 
ably diversified both in thought and expres- 
sion; but we regret to add, that they par- 
take more of mechanical phraseology than 
of conscious susceptibility, and are better 
calculated to display the language of sys- 
tematic arrangement, than to develop the 
genuine feelings of the heart. To those, 
however, who are accustomed to deal in 
hyperbole, and to whom such artificial 
modes of speech are familiar, this <ffected 
humility, and black delineation of half- 
unfelt depravity, will be a recommenda- 
tion. They will rally round it as a stand- 
ard, and learn from the author some new 
modes of manufacturing exaggeration. 

But leaving these blemishes in their 
native soil, and looking on the fairer side, 
we can find much to approve, and much 
to commend. Many important truths of 
scripture are placed before us in a per- 
spicuous light, and in their elucidation 
we find numerous things advanced, in the 
issues of which, all are deeply interested. 
To such as can receive these lectures in 
this light, they will be found usefully in- 
structive, and it is only under these restric- 
tions that we can recommend them. 





Reyiew.—Scripture Balances ; or, a Col. 
lection of the Promises, Precepts, and 
». Threatenings of the Holy Scriptures, 
atitally arranged in four parts. 
ue the Rev. John Young. 12mo. 
pp. 214. Holdsworth. London. 1829. 


Tu1s volume consists of scripture language 
exclusively, and each passage is accom- 
panied with the chapter and verse in the 
sacred writings, whence it has been taken. 

In the arrangements which the author 
has made, each page is divided into two 
columns; in the first he inserts the pro- 
mise, and in the second the threatening, 
thus placing before the reader in one 
view, from the unerring word of truth, 
what both the righteous and unrighteous, 
the upright and the hypocrite, may expect 
at the hand of God. 

The four parts relate more to classifica- 
tion than to any other cause of variation. 
The first refers to temporal events, and 
comprises such promises and threatenings 
as are net | with the affairs of the 
present life. The second brings before us 
things that are spiritual, in which  justifica- 
tion is contrasted with condemnation, adop- 
tion with rejection, sanctification with im- 
purity, and faith with unbelief. The third 
part passes the bounds of time, and presents 
to our view the ineffable glories and awful 
miseries of an eternal state. The fourth 
part is devoted to the precepts enjoined 
by the word of God, and to the threatenings 
denounced against those who are disobe- 
dient. 

Under these four parts, taken in the 
aggregate, are arranged what may be called 
one hundred and two sections, each bear- 
ing a distinct and an appropriate title, 
suggested by the subjects that are brought 
into contrast; such as, “general promises 
to the pious, general threatenings to the 
wicked ;” ‘ temporal support promised, 
temporal want threatened ;” “long life pro- 
mised, early death threatened.” Consonant 
to these principles and examples, Mr. Y. 
ranges through the numerous topics to 
which his sections refer, and, within a nar- 
row compass, embodies nearly all that is 
essential for man to know in relation to his 
duty to God and his neighbour, thus ex- 
tracting the essence of the Bible, and apply- 
ing it to time and eternity. 

A copious index will direct the reader to 
nearly every preceptive, promisory, experi- 
mental, and practical subject, on which he 
can be desirous to know the will of God, 
Hence, being directed to a given page, he 
will find the scriptures already arranged and 
adjusted, with life and death placed fully 
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in his view. 
weigh himself, and fairly estimate how 
much he is found wanting. 

Not merely to private readers, but even 
to ministers of the gospel, this book will 
be found exceedingly serviecable. When 
preparing their discourses for the pulpit, 
and arming themselves with a “Thus saith 
the Lord ;” they will find here, already col- 
lected together in a focus, all that the Con- 
cordance and Bible can supply. We con- 
sider it to be an excellent work, and one 
that will continue to live when the author 
shall be unable to write any more. 


a 
Winter’s Wreath for 1830. 


We have been favoured with a copy of 
the illustrations designed to enrich the 
‘ Winter’s Wreath for 1830,” and feel 
mouch pleasure in being able to speak of 
them with the warmest approbation. They 
are eleven in number, and include as much 
variety as their limits would admit. As 
specimens of the graphic art, they deserve, 
and will obtain, a place far beyond the 
regions of mediocrity; and if the literary 
portion of the volume correspond with 
these illustrations, commendations of the 
critic will not be wanted, to secure for this 
annual a favourable reception. 

We have not space to enumerate all 
the engravings. The following are those 
which struck our attention most forcibly. 
* Blind Howard and his Grand-children,” 
in which the countenance of the girl speaks 
more than words can tell; “The Man- 
doline,” a fancy portrait, the character 
very fine; “The Parting from the Bridal 
of Fontenaye,” has considerable richness 
of detail; “View of Dordt from the 
Harbour,” a very sweet engraving; “ View 
neat Derwentwater Lodore,” an exceed- 
ingly rich subject ; but the “Vale of Ar- 
cady” associates so closely with classical 
reminiscences, as to claim a decided pre- 
ference, 





BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 


1. An Oration delivered before the 
Medico - Botanical Society of London, 
October 28th, 1828, by John Frost, 
F.R.S. §c. Director of the Society, 
(Wilson, London,) is dedicated by per- 
mission to his majesty, in a becoming 
manner. The Oration has an immediate 
bearing on the institution, and the end for 
which it was established, namely, to cul- 
tivate botany with an eye to medicine, 
and, in this view, to connect it with che- 
mistry. The communications held by this 


Brief Survey of Books. 


In these balances he will- 
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society with various parts of the world, 
concentrate within its range all the dis- 
coveries that are made in the vegetable 
kingdom. On this extensive correspon- 
dence, Mr. Frost briefly touches in his 
oration, and notices the advantages which 
result from the intercourse. His observa- 
tions are judicious, appropriate, and lu- 
minous, without being extended to an im- 
moderate length. 

2. Noon-day and Sun-set. A Sermon 
on the Death of Mrs. Everett, by J. P. 
Dobson, (Holdsworth, London,) is a funeral 
discourse, chiefly addressed to young per- 
sons. It marks the uncertainty of life, 
and the necessity of being always prepared 
for death. These admonitions the occa- 
sion powerfully suggests, Mrs. Everett dying 
in the twenty-first year of her age. Her 
life, however, evinces that she was not un- 
prepared for the solemn event, which Mr. 
Dobson has improved with commendable 
earnestness, and suitable ability. 

3. The Apocrypha of the Book of 
Daniel, (including several books of the 
Apocryphal writings,) by Luke Howard, 
F.R.S. (Longman, London,) is an attempt 
to bring into repute, as portions of the 
Holy Scriptures, those books -which have 
been excluded from the authorized version, 
and against which the Bible Society has 
lately set its face. We cannot enter into 
the great question of their authenticity, in 
favour of which the present translator fur- 
nishes no evidence. He gives the text, 
subjoins notes of elucidation, and inserts 
in the margin references to many passages 
from the acknowledged scriptures, as ap- 
plicable to the same subjects. Mr. Dob- 
son thinks that they merit more respect 
than they have of late obtained, and seems 
to express his fears, that in time this spirit 
of innovation will deprive us altogether of 
the sacred writings. His zeal is to be 
commended, but many will probably think 
that it has been exercised at the expense of 
his judgment. 

4. The Nature and Duration of the 
Apostacy, a Discourse delivered at Peck- 
ham, by Robert Vaughan, (Holdsworth, 
London,) proves, by unquestionable evi- 
dence, derived from comparing facts with 
scripture, ‘that the papal church is in an 
awful state of apostacy from God. Its 
degeneracy appears in many respects; but 
how long this apostacy is to continue, the 
author has by no means made apparent. 
On this point, his reasonings are founded 
on equivocal data, and his conclusions 
leave us in a state of uncertainty. This is 
a slough, in which most writers on the pro- 
phecies founder. 
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ASTRONOMICAL OCCURRENCES FOR 

OCTOBER, 1829. 

Tue Sun enters Scorpio on the 23d at 
29 minutes past four in the afternoon. His 
declination on the 1st is 3 degrees, 11 
minutes south, and on the 31st 14 degrees, 
8 minutes. His semi-diameter on the ist 
is 16 minutes, 1 second, and 1 tenth, and 
on the 25th, 16 minutes, 7 seconds, and 6 
tenths. The time that his semi-diameter 
occupies in passing the meridian on the 
1st is 1 minute, 4 seconds, and 1 tenth; 
and on the 25th, 1 minute, 5 seconds, and 
9 tenths: his hourly motion in space on the 
1st is 2 minutes, 27 seconds, and 7 tenths, 
and on the 25th, 2 minutes, 29 seconds, 
and 8 tenths. 

The Moon enters her first quarter on the 
5th, at 49 minutes past eleven in the even- 
ing, in the 12th degree of Capricorn: she 
is full on the 12th at 39 minutes past three 
in the afternoon, in the 19th degree of 
Aries: on -the 19th, at 30 minutes past two 
in the afternoon, she enters her last quarter 
in the 25th degree of Cancer: her change 
takes place on the 27th at 44 minutes past 
seven in the evening, in the 3d degree of 
Scorpio. She passes Venus on the ist at 
45 minutes past six in the morning, Jupiter 
on the 3rd at one in the afternoon, Saturn 
on the 2ist at 30 minutes past seven in 
the morning, Mars on the 23d at one in 
the morning, Mercury on the 28th at 15 
minutes past one in the morning, Jupiter 
again on the 31st at 15 minutes past four 
in the morning, and Venus again on the 
same morning at 45 minutes past nine. She 
is in perigee on the 11th, and in apogee 
on the 24th. 

The planet Mercury may probably be de- 
tected by the attentive observer in the former 
part of the month, as he arrives at his greatest 


elongation on the 5th; he is stationary on the ° 


17th, passes the Sun at his inferior conjunc- 
tion on the 28th, and crosses the ecliptic in 
his ascending node on the. 30th. Venus 
may be noticed at the commencement of 
the month a little to the east of Mercury ; 
she is in aphelio on the 23rd, and on the 
following day she has 9 digits illuminated 
on her western limb, her apparent dia- 
meter being 14 seconds. Mars may be 
noticed very near, and to the west of 6 
Virginis on the morning of the ist. He 
passes this star on the 3rd, and directs his 
course to of this constellation, whigh he 
passes very near to,on the 14th. His 
course then lies under the third of the Vir- 
gin, which he passes on the 23d; he is 
then noticed to recede from this star, and to 
approach $ Virginis, Jupiter is now in a 
very unfavourable position for observation. 


Astronomical Occurrences.—The Last of the Race. 
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There is one eclipse of his first satellite 
visible, which takes place on the 5th at 
23 minutes 5 seconds past seven in the 
evening, and which the expert observer 
may probably obtain a view of, Saturn 
is observed in a barren space between 
the Crab and Lion, slowly approaching 
Regulus. He rises on the 1st at 8 minutes 
past one in the morning, and on the 25th 
at 46 minutes past eleven in the evening. 
On the evening of the 15th, the Moon is 
observed to approach the bright star in the 
Bull’s Eye, named Aldebaran, until 24 
minutes 59 seconds past nine, when the 
Moon’s limb will be in contact with the 
star, which will continue hid until 3 
minutes 36 seconds past 10, when it 
emerges from behind the western limb. 


——_—_——_____ 
THE LAST OF THE RACE. 


Diep, at St. John’s, Newfoundland, on 
the 26th of June, 1829, in the twenty- 
ninth year of her age, Shawnadithit, sup- 
posed to be the last of the Red Indians, 
or Beothicks. This interesting female 
lived six years a captive among the 
English, and, when taken notice of latterly, 
exhibited extraordinarily strong natural 
talents. She was a niece to Mary March’s 
husband, a chief of the tribe, who was 
killed in 1819, at the Red Indian’s Lake, 
in the interior, while endeavouring to 
rescue his wife from the party of English 
who took her, the view being to open a 
friendly intercourse with his tribe. This 
tribe, the aborigines of Newfoundland, 
presents an anomaly in the history of man. 
Excepting a few families of them soon 
after the discovery of America, they never 
held intercourse with the Europeans, by 
whom they have been ever since surround- 
ed, nor with the other tribes of Indians, 
since the introduction of fire-arms among 
them. The Chinese have secluded them- 
selves from the interference of all other 
nations, their motives being understood 
only to themselves, and the moral peculi- 
arities of that people are slowly developed 
to others: but in Newfoundland, nearly 
as far from China as the antipodes, there 
has been a primitive nation, once claiming 
rank as a portion of the human race, who 
have lived, flourished, and become ex- 
tinct, in their own orbit. They have been 
dislodged, and have disappeared from the 
earth in their native independence, in 1829, 
in as primitive a condition as they were 
before the discovery of the New World, 
and that, too, on the nearest point of 
America to England, in one of our oldest 
and most important colonies. 
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PaNDAZMONIUM. 


Havinc lately visited the Panorama in 
Leicester-square, to witness the terrible crea- 
tions of Milton, embodied on the caavass, 
we were equally struck with astonishment 
and disappointment ;—with wonder to be- 
hold the colossal powers of the artist— 
with regret to perceive that ‘the force 
of nature could no further go.” The 
pencil will, in some instances, give effect 
where the effusions of poetic fancy are lan- 
guid and unimpressive ; whilst, in many 
others, the painter’s resources are insufficient 
adequately to portray the lofty imaginings, the 
sublime imagery, of immortal verse. The lat- 
ter part of this remark is fully illustrated, by 
the present attempt to transfer to the canvass 
the Pandemonium of Milton. The artist 
has done all that could be done: the infer- 
nal city coincides in its vast dimensions 
with the ambition of him, ‘ who durst defy 
the Omnipotent to arms,” but the terrible 
character which revelation gives this dark 
abode, is indistinctly (and - it could not be 
otherwise than indistinctly) shewn, while 
the gathering of the countless legions at the 
command of their leader, is most wonder- 
fully represented. But in order to give a 
proper idea of magnitude to the buildings, 
the artist has been obliged to introduce his 
figures on a scale which borders on insig- 
nificance. Satan, when after much search 
you have discovered him, appears to re- 
tain some of his “ original brightness” and 
to be hardly “ less than archangel ruined ;” 
but he is too distant and indistinct to excite 
the interest which ought to attach to the 
leading figure. 





GLEANINGS. 





Polar Red Snow.— According to the chemical exami- 
nation of the red snow brought from the north by 
Captain Franklin, MM. Macaire, Princep, and Mar- 
cet are inclined to think it may be of animal produc- 
tion, and not vegetable ; i. e. to consist of animals or 
animalcules. ‘lhe analogy of this substance to a red 
matter, taken from the Lake of Morat, was one 
amongst other reasons for this opinion ; and also the 
circumstance that gelatine (containing azote) has not 
as yet been found in the vegetable creation, whereas 
it is in this red snow.— Bid. Universelle, xxxix. 290. 

Prosecutions.—The total of the sums paid to ppeee 
cutors and witnesses, last year, out of the Middlesex 
County Rate, amounted to the enormous sum of 
9718/. 6s. 2d.; being, probably, much more than the 
value of all the property the persons were prosecuted 
for stealing. 

Singular Instance of Sagacity in a Cat.—An elderly 
lady, who frequently amused herself by placing ears 
of corn on a parapet wall near her bed-room window, 
for the birds to feed upon, had a favourite cat, which 
not only watched this action of her mistress, but pro- 
fited by it, by. sometimes lying in ambush in a neigh- 
bouring gutter, and pouncing upon the feathered prey 
while they were engaged with the corn. The la 
died, leaving a quantity of corn in her room, whic 
enabled puss to employ herself for several weeks, in 
carrying out an ear every moraine: and placing it 
upon the wall, while she concealed herself in the old 

ituation, and hourly thinned the family of sparrows 
which could not resist the fatal delicacy thus offe 
to their view. 


Pandemonium.— Gleanings. 
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Interesting Discoveries.—In the month of December 
1827, a planter discovered, in a field at a short dis- 
tance from Monte Video, a sort of tomb-stone, upon 
which, strange, and to him unknown, signs were en- 
graven. He caused this stone, which covered a smal] 
excavation formed with masonry, to be raised, in 
which he found two exceedingly ancient swords, a 
helmet, and shield, which had suffered much from 
rust, and earthen amphora, of large capacity. The 
planter caused these objects, together with the tomb- 
Stone, to be removed to Monte Video, where, in spite 
of the ravages of time, and the little care taken of the 
stone, fragments of Greek words could be easily made 
out, read, and supplied, which, when translated, are 
to the following purpose :—‘* During the dominion of 
Alexander, the son of Philip, King of Macedon, in 
the 63d Olympiad, Ptolemaios’’—It was impossible to 
decipher the rest. On the handle of one of the swords 
was the portrait of a man, supposed to be Alexander; 
on the helmet there is sculptured work that must have 
been executed by the most exquisite skill, represent- 
ing Achilles dragging the corpse of Hector round the 
walls of a e the Fabula Hiaca, the bas-relief 
of stucco found in the ruins of the Via Appia at 
Fratocchio, belonging to the Princes of Colonna. 
which describes all the principal scenes in the [li 
and Odyssey.) It is quite clear, from the discovery 
of this kind of monumental altar, that a contemporary 
of Aristotle has dug up the soil of Brazil and La 
Plata. It is conjectured that this Ptolemaios was the 
Commander of Alexander’s fleet; which is supposed 
to have been overtaken by a storm in the great ocean, 
as the ancients called it, and driven on the coast of 
Brazil, where it erected the above-mentioned monu- 
ment, to preserve the memory of the voyage to so 
distant a country. At all events, this discovery fur- 
vishes a fact deserving the attention of antiquarians.— 
From the Journal des Voyages et Archives Geogra- 
phiques. 

thy—The following remarkable anecdote is 
extracted from An Essay on the Science of Acting :— 
In the town of North Walsham, Norfolk, in 1788, the 
Fair Penitent was performed. In the last act, where 
Calista \ays her hand on the skull, a Mrs. Barry, who 
played the part, was seized with an involuntary shud- 
dering, and fell on the stage; during the night her 
illness continued, but the following day, when suffi- 
ciently recovered to converse, she sent for the stage- 
keeper, and anxiously inquired whence he procured 
the skull ; he replied, ‘‘ From the sexton, who inform- 
ed him it was the skull of one Norris, a fever. who, 
twelve years before, was buried in the churchyard.” 
That same Norris was her first husband: she never 
recovered the shock, and died in six weeks. 

Excuses for not Attendi: Public Worship.— 
Overslept myself and could not dress in time. 
loo cold—too hot—too windy—too dusty. 

Too wet—too damp—too sunny—too cloudy. 

Don’t feel disposed—no other time to myself. 

Look over my drawers—put my clothes to rights. 

Letters to write to my friends. a 

I mean to walk a mile for air and exercise. 

Can’t breathe in a Church—always so full. 

Feel a little feverish—a little chilly—feel lazy. 

Expect company—/friends to dine with-me. 

Hurt my foot—got a great head-ache. 

Caught cold last night— pain in my side. 

Must watch the servants—can’t leave them. 

Servants up to every mischief when I go to Church. 

Intend nursing myself to-day—my bonnet not come 
ome, 

Chain of my retecule lost. : 

Tore my dress coming down stairs. 

Got a new novel—must ;be returned on Monday 

morning. J 
Don’t like the Liturgy—always praying for the same 


thing. . 

Don’t like extempore prayer—don’t know what is 
coming. 

Don’t like an organ—it’s too noisy. 

Don't like singing without music—makes me nervous. 

Can’t sit in a draft of air. 

Windows or doors open—always get ill. _ 

Can’t bear an extempore sermon—too prosing. 

Stove too hot—gives me a head-ache. 

Can’t always listen to the same preacher. 

Don’t like strangers, or charity sermons. 

Can’t keep awake at Church—snored last time I was 
there—sha’nt risk it again. 

‘Tired to death, standing to pray. 

Hate to kneel—makes my knees stiff. : 

Mean to inquire of some sensible rson about the 
propriety of going to so public a place as a Church, 
Curious Statistics—A French doctor, Falret, has 

recently received a prize from the Paris Academy 0 

Sciences for a statistical table of suicides, &c. in the 

French capital. ‘the doctor states, that among men 

the greatest number of suicides is between the - of 

35 and 45; and among women, between 25 and 35; 

but that there are twice as Many suicides among 

young girls under 15 years of age as among boys of 
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. Iculates, that the infl of | British Oil, which is extensively used as a medicine 
pe yw and of jealousy, is in the propor- | is manufactured of petroleum. We have seen a spe- 


tion of 24 among women to 1 in men ; that reverses 
of fortune produce as 3 in men to | in women; and 
that the iabeonce of baffled ambition is as 5 to 1. 
Actual misery, however, is stated to have an equal 
effect on both sexes. Alluding to the number of deaths 
by apoplexy, the doctor estimates that they were in 
Paris, from 1794 to 1804, 399; from 1804 to 1814, 979; 
from 1814 to 1824, 919. ‘There are nearly three times 
more apoplexies among men than women. 

Curing the King’s Evil—About five miles from Stur- 
minster Newton, and near the village of Hazlebury, 
resides a man named Buckland, who has attained a 
reputation for curing, in a miraculous manner, the 
king’s evil, at his yearly “‘ fair or feast,” as it is termed. 
Exactly twenty-four hours before the new moon, in 
the month of May, every year, whether it happen by 
night or by day. the afflicted persons assemble at the 
doctor's residence, where they are supplied by him 
with the hind legs of a toad! enclosed in a small bag 
(accompanied with some verbal charm or incantation, 





and also a lotion and salve of the doctor's preparation, | 


The bag containing the legs of the reptile is worn sus- 
pended from the neck of the patient, and the lotion 
aod salve applied in the usual manner, until the cure 
is completed, or until the next year’s “fair.” The 
pumber of conveyances laden with the afflicted, which 

assed through Sturminster on the 2d of May, 1829, 
toe ample testimony to the number of the doctor’s ap- 
plicants ; and the appearance of many of them showed 
that they moved in a respectable sphere of life. 

Coloured Flame of Spirits of Wine——The professor 
Vogel, in a memoir read to the Assembly of Natu- 
ralists at Munich, in 1827, gave the following rules 
for colouring the flame of spirits of wine, either yel- 
low, red, or green, A yellow flame is produced by 
setting fire to the spirits over salt, of which the bases 
may be either ammoniac or soda,. manganese, iron, 
mercury, platina, gold, nickel, cobalt, or bismuth. 
A red "Fame is obtained by making use of salts, the 
base of which is either lime, or strontian, or lithine, 
or magnesia. If the spirits burnt over salts of 
copper, uranium, or alumine, a n flame is obtained. 
all the salts made use of should be soluble in alcohol, 
A m flame is also to be procured by dissolving in 
the alcohol boracic acid, or weak hydrochloric ether. 
It follows, from the experiments of M. Vogel, that 
the oxide of copper is reduced, by burning alcohol, to 
protoxide and metallic copper, and that the green 
flame itself contains copper. 

Rearing of Apple Trees.—A horticulturist in Bohe- 
mia has a beautiful plantation of the best sort of apple 
trees, which have neither sprung from seeds nor from 
grafting. His plan is to take shoots from choice sorts, 
insert each of them into a potato, and plunge both 
into the ground, leaving but an inch or two of the 
shoot above the surface. ‘The potato nourishes the 
shoot whilst it is pushing out roots, and the shoot 

adually springs up, and becomes a healthy tree, 

earing the best of fruit, without requiring to be 
grafted. 

Manifold_ Properties of the Elder Tree.—TYhe elder 
tree, says Miss Kent, in an article in the Magazine of 

Jatural History, does a8 much ¢ by its noxious as 
by its agreeable qualities. If corn or other vegetables 
be smartly whipped with the branches, they will com- 
municate a sufficient portion of their scent to keep off 
the insects by which so many 
blighted. An infusion of the ; ov 
plants, will preserve them from cate illars also. The 
wine made from the berries is well known ; but, per- 
haps, it may not be so generally known that the buds 
make an excellent pickle. A water distilled from the 
flowers rivals buttermilk itself as a rural cosmetic. 
In some remote country-places it supplies the place 
both of the surgeon and the druggist; it furnishes 
ointments, infusions, and decoctions, for all ailments, 
cuts, or bruises. Every part of it serves some useful 
Purpose ; the wood, pith, bark, leaves, buds, flowers, 
and fruit. Its narcotic scent makes it unwholesome 
to sleep under its shade. 

Oil Spring —We have just conversed with a gentle- 
man from Cumberland county, (United States,) who 
informs us that, in boring through a rock for salt- 
water, a fountain of petroleum, or volatile oil, was 
struck at the depth of one hundred and thirty feet. 
When the augur was withdrawn the oil rushed up 
twelve or fourteen feet above the surface of the earth, 
and it was believed that about seventy-five gallons 
were discharged r minute, forming quite & bold 
stream from the place to the Cumberland river, into 
which it discharged itself. The fountain or stream 
was struck four or five days previous to the departure 
of our informant, at which time the quantity of petro- 
leum discharged bad not perceptibly diminished. 
Falling into the Cumberland river, the volatile oil 
covered a considerable portion of the surface of the 
Stream for many miles below. If ignited, it would 
Present a magnificent, if not an appalling, spectacle. 


eaves, poured over 


lants are frequently | 





cimen of this oil—it ignites freely, and produces a 
flame as brilliant as light. 


Our informant states, 
that, in the same neighbourhood in 


which this im- 
mense of p been discovered, 
Dr. John Croghan has succeeded, by boring, in ob- 
taining an abundant supply of salt water, at a depth 
of more than two hund: feet, which now rises about 
twenty-five feet above the ordinary level of Cumber- 
land river. ‘The works, we are assured, will prare 
highly useful to the surrounding country, and pro- 
fitable to the enterprising proprietor.— Louisville Ad- 
vertiser, 

Large Paper—Much has been recently said about 
the immense sheets of printed paper produced by cer- 
tain Newspaper establishments; but it ought to be 
knows, that the difficulty does not consist in manu- 
facturing paper of almost any size, but in having 
yam — of the requisite magnitude. At White 

fall Mill, in pe wn pve a sheet of paper was lately 
manufactured which measured 13,300 feet in length, 
four feet in width, and would cover an acre and a 
half of ground! 

Rare Invention—The gold Vulcan medal of the 
Seciety of Arts has been presented to Mr. G. Gibson, 
of Birmingham, who, being blind himself, has in- 
vented a set of types, whereby he can write down his 
thoughts, perform arithmetical operations, and com- 
municate the results of them not only to those who 
can see, but to persons labouring under the same pri- 
vation with himself. 

Comparative Salubrity of different Counties.—The fol- 
lowing observations, relating to the salubrity of dif- 
ferent districts in England, are founded on extracts 
from the Parliamentary returns, laid + the a 

e 





mittee of the house of 
which the mortality was above the average, were— 
Middlesex, where it was 1 in 36; Kent, where it was 
1 in 41; Warwickshire, where it was | in 42; Cam- 
bridgeshire, where it was 1 in 44; x, where it 
was also 1 in ; Surrey, where it was 1 in 45; the 
East Riding of Yorkshire, where it was 1 in 47; Lan- 
cashire, where it was 1 in 48. With segue to 
shire, where the mortality is somewhat above the 
average, the number of large towns and extensive 
manufactories affording a greater proportion of arti- 
sans to rural inhabitants than in any other county, 
except those in which the metropolis is situated, is 
certainly the cause of this; for the air is very salu- 
brious, and the greater quantity and cheapness of fuel 
8 extremely friendly to life, health, and comfort. It 
8, probably, owing to this advantage that the inha- 
bitants of this county, particularly the females, have 
become noted for their well-formed persons and 
comely countenances, forming a contrast with those 
of Buckinghamshire, where the fuel was extremely 
scanty and high-priced before the late extension of the 
inland navigation, so that the labouring classes suf- 
fered peculiar hardships from this privation, and are 
of a stature so inferior, that the militia-men are, by 
act of parliament, admissible at a lower stand: than 
in the rest of England. The report of Manchester. 
which is the second town in England in Pant of 
Population, forms an exception to the rest of Lanca- 
shire, for the mortality there on the average of the 
last ten years was 1 in 58; and in 1811, 1 in 74; but 
that of Live 1 was | in 34 on the average of ten 
ears, and 1 in 30 in 1811. In the former town we 

ave another plessing pictare of the p asive im- 

rovement of health ; for it is stated by the late Dr. 

ercival, that in 1757 the annual mortality of Man- 
chester was 1 in 25-7; and in 1770, 1 in 28, although 
at the former period the population was not quite one- 
fourth, and at a later period not one-half, the present 
amount. This improvement of health is clearly im- 
putable to certain regulations of police, icularly 
with respect to ventilation, recommended and intro- 
duced by the above enlightened and active physician. 

Watchmen.—TYhe appearance of the watchmen in 
Stockholm is most grotesque. Their dress consists 
entirely of the skins of animals, and they walk con- 
stantly in pairs, carrying in their hands a curious in- 
strument for seizing culprits who may endeavour to 
escape from them. It is so contrived as to shut 
about the neck, being applied below the back part of 
the head, and it becomes tighter the more the person 
caught struggles to get free. 

Tight —A Patent has been taken out for a new mcde 
of producing Instantaneous Light without the aid of a 
botile or any copes; it consists simply of a piece 
of paper twis spirally, the thickest end of which 
on being compressed with the bottom of any hard 
substance, will produce brilliant and instant flame 
which will continue to burn about two minutes, suf- 
ficient time to seal a letter without the use of a 
candle. 

Tazes.—It has been lately decided 
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Sting of Bees.—Aqua ammonie is stated to counter. 
act the effects of the bites of insects and the stings of 
bees, wasps, &c.; and to have been applied with suc- 
cess even to the bites of venomous serpents. 

Tr tation—According to the Morning Herald, 
there are 649 persons confined in Millbank Peniten- 
pat who cost the country anoually pt each. ‘The 
sending a convict to Van Diemen’s nd costs 80/., 
— merchant vessels take out passengers- at 30/. 
each. 

Horse.— A horse of 103 years of age is shewn 
at Berlin. It belongs to a Polish merchant. ‘This 
remarkable animal has been always fed upon sugar 
since it was seventy years old.—Juret de Londres. 

Substitute for Coffee —Sir H. Willock, Charge d’Af- 

fairs at Persia, states that a root, well known in Eng- 
land under the name of endive or succory, is roasted, 
and reduced to powder by the inhabitants of M 
and the greater part of Russia, as a substitute for tea 
or coffee; that he has derived much benefit from its 
use as a beverage, and that he provided a considerable 
quantity to take with him to Persia. 
» Pretenders —It is a circumstance not generally 
known, that the three last pretenders of the dethroned 
family of the Stuarts, have recorded upon their tombs 
in the Cathedral Church of St. Peter at Rome, their 
pretended titles of Kings of Great Britain and Ireland, 
under the names of Charles ILI., James III., and 
Henry 1X., the last being the Cardinal York, who 
lived and died a pensioner of our late sovereign. 

Laurel—The butchers of Geneva have a singular 
mode of preventing flies from attacking the meat in 
their shops. They rub the walls and boards upon 
which the meat ,is placed with the essential oil of 
laurel ; the smell of which keeps away this trouble- 
sorae insect, 

Butter.—The Belfast Mercantile Advertiser states the 
following mode of curing butter, as now adopted by 
some of the dairies in that neighbourhood, and adds 
that butter so cured generally sells in Liverpool for 
id, per Ib. above that cured in the usual way :—One 
ounce refined sugar, one ounce fine common salt, and 
one ounce saltpetre, to every eight pounds of butter ; 
or about half a pound of each article to a firkin of 
64 or 68lbs. of butter. 

Pictures of Father and Son.—An old woman, who 
shewed the house and pictures at Towcester, ex- 

ressed herself in these remarkable words :—“ That is 

ir Robert Farmer; he lived in the country, took 
care of this estate, built this house, and paid for it; 
managed well, saved money, and died rich.—That is 
his Son; he was made a Lord, took a place at Court, 
spent his estate, and died a beggar.” 








Literary Notices. 
Just Published. 


No. V1. of National Portrait Gallery, containing 
striking Likenesses of Bishop Heber, Lord Grantham, 
and the Duke of Beaufort. 

No. 11. of Devonshire and Cornwall Illustrated, with 
four beautiful engravings, and descriptive matter. 

Christian Counsel; or @ manual of one hundred 
Practical Contemplations, tending to promote gospel 
pines les and a good conversation in Christ, by an 
AR ‘ivine. 


The fifth edition of the Cabinet Lawyer; including 
the statutes of the 10th Geo. 1 V. and legal Decisions to 
the close of the Summer Assizes. 

The Christian’s Manual; or, the Desire of the Soul 
turned to God: containing extracts from the writ- 
ings of the Rev, William Law, M.A. on the followin 
important Subjects, in three parts:—1. A Practica 
Treatise on Christian Perfection.—2. The Spirit of 
Prayer. —3. On the Lord’s Sonoee. 

‘Ten Introductory Lectures delivered at the opening 
of the University of London, session 1828-9. 1 vol. 8vo. 

4 E. Palmer, the fourth vol. of Russell’s Works of 
the English and Scottish Reformers. 

The Mercantile Teacher's Assistant, &c. compris- 
ing. three sets of books, by J. Morrison, accountant. 

he Deluge, and other ms, by Mary Hill. 

The Picture of Australia, exhibiting New Holland, 
Van Diemen’s Land, Swan R 

Select Letters of the late Rev. 
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Familiar Letters on @ variety of seasonable and 
important subjects, by the Rev. Jonathan Dickinson, 
A,M. with Introductory Essay, by Rev. D. Young, 

The Living Temple, or a Good Man the Temple 
of God, by the Rev. John Howe, A.M. Introductory 

issay, by Dr. Chalmers. : 
- Cuma, the Warrior Bard of Erin, and other poems, 
by John Richard Best, esq. 

Anti-Slavery Reporter for Sept. No. 52, 

Scripture Questions on the principal discourses 
and Parables of the Lord Jesus Christ, by the Rey. 
Albert Judson of America. 

Some Account of the Life of Reginald Heber, D.D, 
Bishop of Calcutta, with a Cy ee 

A Treatise on the Internal Regulations of Friendly 
Societies, &c. by James Wright. 


In the Press. 
Coptate Elliot’s Illustrations of India, Canton, and 
the Red Se 


a. 
In one vol. 8vo, the Peculiar Doctrines of the 
Church of Rome, as contained exclusively in her 
own Conciliar Decrees aod Pontifical Bulls, exa- 
mined and disproved, by the Rev. H. C. O"Donnoghue, 
A.M. of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; and domestic 
chaplain to the right hon. the Earl of Dunraven. 

The Rev. Ingram Cobbin’s Cottage Commentator 

will in future be published in volumes instead of 
numbers. Those who have the firet number of the 
second volume, will be accommodated with the re- 
maining matter when vol. 2 appears, which will be 
early in 1830. 
_ A Manual of the Economy of the Human Body, 
in Heakh aud Disease. Comprehending a concise 
view of the Structure of the Human Frame, its most 
prevalent Diseases, and ample Directions for the 
regulation of Diet ; with the Regimen and ‘lreatment 
of Children and the Aged. 

The second part of Mr. Granville’s Imperial School 
Grammar, is expected to appear some time in October. 

Preparing for Publication, 

The copyright of S. Drew’s “‘ Original Essay on the 
TImmateriality and Immortality of the Soul,” bein 
about to return to the author, a new edition of that wor! 
may be shortly expected, containing his latest revi- 
sions and emendations. 

‘The Literary Souvenir” of the present year is ex- 
pected to be the most brilliant number of the work, 
which has yet been produced. It contains twelve 
exquisitely finished line as from pictares by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence. lie, Harlowe, Collins, 
H. Howard, Chalon, Allston, F: P. Stephanoff, Mar- 
tin, R. Westall, Uwins, and Phalippon. The Literary 
Contents of the volume have received a considerable 
accession of strength; and include contributions 
from a variety of distinguished pens, not hitherto 
engaged in works of this c 
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ournal of Natural and Geographical Scievce, 
~~ ed till the ist of October. ; 
anuary 1, 1830, will be published, in two vols. 
Historical Memoirs of the Church and Court of 
me, from the establishment of Christianity, under 
Constantine, to the present time. | ‘ 
The third No. of the Enigmatical Entertainer and 
Mathematical Associate, being the No. for 1830, will 
be published on the ist of October. ~ 
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